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THE FORMAL FALLACY OF THE COSMOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 


C. H. KAISER* 


ERE is a curious feature of the 
cosmological argument that from 
given premises it deduces a con- 
clusion which is incompatible with one 
of these premises. Thus, from the premise 
(1) that everything which is moved, is 
moved by another, (2) that every mover 
is moved, and (3) that something is 
moved, it deduces the proposition that 
there is some mover that is unmoved—a 
result which is clearly incompatible with 
the second premise. We may reasonably 
conclude from this incompatibility either 
that our premises are inconsistent or 
that we have surreptitiously introduced 
into our argument a postulate or pos- 
tulates inconsistent with at least one of 
the given premises or that the con- 
clusion has been falsely deduced. The 
cogency of the cosmological argument 
depends on accepting only the first of 
these alternatives. The conclusion can 
then be expressed by saying that the 
first two premises are inconsistent 
and that the first is true. Until we have 
shown, however, that the other two 
alternatives are impossible, we cannot be 
sure that the first alone is to be re- 
tained. An examination seems to be 


*Ohio Wesleyan, Harvard, and Leipzig have 
each had a part in the training of the keen logical 
mind of C. H. Kaiser. A Harvard doctor (1934), 
Mr. Kaiser has been, since 1938, associate professor 
of philosophy in Middlebury College. 


required, therefore, of the purely formal 
structure of the proof. 

The original form of the cosmological 
argument is Aristotle’s celebrated proof 
for a prime mover in Physics vill. 5—a 
model of clarity and conciseness: 


If then everything that is in motion must 
be moved by something and that something 
must either be moved in its turn by something 
else or not, and in the latter case it is the true 
agent and we need go no further, but in the 
other case we must run it back until we do 
reach a primary mover not moved by something 
else (for it is impossible to run back to infinity 
through movers that are themselves moved 
by something else, for there is no beginning at 
all of such an unlimited series)—why then it 
follows that if everything that is in motion is 
moved by some agent, and if the primary agent 
itself is in motion but is not moved by anything 
else, it must be moved by itself." 


In this short statement Aristotle has 
given a proof for the existence of a prime 
mover and has begun the inquiry which 
leads to his conclusion that this prime 
mover must be an unmoved mover (since, 
if it is moved, it must be moved by it- 
self; but that a thing should literally 
move itself is self-contradictory). Now 
it is sufficient for a refutation of this 
proof that we attend merely to the 


™P. 256a, ll. 14-22, ed. Bekker, trans. by P. H. 
Wicksteed and F. M. Cornford (‘‘Loeb Classics’), 
Vol. I (London, 1929); Vol. II (Cambridge, Mass., 
1934). 
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proof for a prime mover, since, if the 
existence of a prime mover cannot be 
demonstrated, any argument that such 
a mover is unmoved is trivial. 

Aristotle’s argument may be restated 
as follows: 


I. Everything that is in motion must be 
moved by something (else). 

II. This “something (else)”’ must either be 
moved in turn by something else or not. 

III. If it is not moved by something else, it is 
a prime mover. 

IV. If it is moved by something else and that, 
in turn, by something else, then we shall 
have a series of movers, each moved by a 
preceding mover. 

V. But an infinite series has no first term. 

VI. Therefore a series of movers as defined in 
IV cannot be infinite. 

VII. Therefore such a series of movers has a 
first term, a “prime” mover. 

VIII. Therefore a prime mover exists, by I, I, 
III, and VII. 


It is clear that I, II, and V are the basic 
premises of this proof and are apparently 
consistent. Likewise I, V, and the hypo- 
thesis of IV seem to be mutually con- 
sistent; and yet from VII, which is ap- 
parently deduced from these premises, 
we can deduce the contradictory of the 
conclusion of IV. Are we to conclude 
that the hypothesis of IV is intrinsically 
self-contradictory? 

The critical step in the proof is the 
transition from V to VI. A conjectural 
restoration of the complete argument 
can be made as follows: 


V. An infinite series has no first term. 

Va. But if there is no first term in the series of 
movers, there are no intermediate terms 
between the first and the last, since by ! 
the intermediate terms depend for their 
existence on a preceding term. 

Vb. lf there are no intermediate terrns, there 
will be, by I, no last term. 

Vc. But there is a last term—i.e., motion actu- 
ally observed. 

VI. Therefore, the series of movers, as defined 
in LV, cannot be infinite. 


This restoration can be made on the 
basis of Aristotle’s subordinate argu- 
ment in Physics viii. 5 and conforms to 
Aquinas’ restatement of Aristotle’s ar- 
gument in the Summa contra gentes 
£092 

The second argument in proof of the same 
statement [that it is impossible to proceed to 
infinity in movers and things moved] is as 
follows. In an ordinate series of movers and 
things moved, where namely throughout the 
series one is moved by the other, we must 
needs find that if the first mover be taken away 
or cease to move, none of the others will move 
or be moved: because the first is the cause 
of movement in all the others. Now if an ordi- 
nate series of movers and things moved pro- 
ceed to infinity, there will be no first mover, 
but all will be intermediate movers as it were. 
Therefore it will be impossible for any of them 
to be moved: and thus nothing in the world will 
be moved.? 


Such a restoration reveals the presence 
in the cosmological argument of the 
empirical premise Vc, which is the basis 
of the a posteriori character of the proof; 
but this premise seems not to be in- 
consistent with I, II, V, or the hypo- 
thesis of IV. 

The actual fallacy in this argument 
from V to VI is this: V is taken to mean: 
“The first term of an infinite regressive 
series does not exist.”’ I is then used to 
show that, if a single term of a series of 
movers does not exist, no subsequent 
terms can exist. As a matter of fact, the 
proposition “An infinite series has no 
first term” is not a statement about 
existence at all. It does not intend to 
deny existence to any term in the series. 
It intends to assert: “There is no term 
in this series which can be called ‘the 
first.’’’ This is merely equivalent to the 
observation that the ordinal numbers 
cannot be applied to the terms of a “re- 
gressive’ series. This characteristic is 


2? Trans. by English Dominican Fathers (London, 
1924), I, 27. 
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not self-contradictory. It follows simply 
from the definition of a “regression.’’ 

The outcome of this analysis is the 
disclosure that the cosmological proof, 
“the most important of all the ‘proofs’ 
of the existence of God,’’4 and that which 
Kant was convinced “must last as long 
as there is any rational creature who 
wishes to participate in the noble en- 
deavor to recognize God through his 
works,’ is grounded ultimately on a 
simple confusion of mathematical and 
metaphysical terminology, or, more gen- 
erally, on an inadequate understanding 
of the formal concept of an infinite series. 

We have given only one of the argu- 
ments by which Aristotle attempted to 
prove the existence of a prime mover,‘ 
but the other two proofs’ are patently 
inconclusive. It was this proof that 
Aquinas accepted as the prima et mani- 
festior via to prove the existence of God. 
Indeed, of the five proofs given in the 
Summa theologiae® four have the same 
structure as the proof we have exam- 
ined.? Aquinas’ first proof is simply 
Aristotle’s proof ex parte motus; the 


3 Cf. E. V. Huntington, The Continuum (2d ed.; 
Cambridge, Mass., 1917), p. 22: “A discrete series 
which has a last element but no first is called a re- 
gression.”’ Aristotle’s series seems to be a discrete 
series in the modern sense (cf. zbid., p. 19), but his 
argument is equally fallacious if the series be inter- 
preted as “‘dense.” 

4H. Hoffding, The Philosophy of Religion, trans. 
B. E. Meyer (London and New York, 1906), p. 35. 

5 Beweisgrund su einer Demonstration des Daseins 
Gottes, III, 4 (Immanuel Kants Werke, ed. Ernst 
Cassirer [Berlin, 1922], II, 169). 


®©Cf. Aquinas Summa contra gentes i. 13 for a 
summary of all the Aristotelian arguments. 


7 Physics vii. 1; viii. 5. 


8 Part I, Ques. IT, Art. III (Summa theologiae, ed. 
by the Ottawa Institute of Medieval Studies [Ot- 
tawa, 1941], I, 130-14)). 

9On this point cf. E. Gilson, The Philosophy of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, trans. Edward Bullough (2d 
ed.; St. Louis and London, 1937), pp. 93-04. 


1$7 


second argues ex ratione causae efficientis 
to the existence of a First Cause; the 
third, ex possibili et necessario to the 
existence of an absolutely necessary 
Being; and the fourth, from the existence 
of degrees, ex gradibus in rebus, to the 
existence of an absolute or perfect 
Being. The fifth proof is the argument 
from design. 

It is unnecessary to examine each of 
these in turn. It is clear, for instance, 
that the argument for a First Cause 
merely substitutes the premise “Every 
event has an efficient cause” for the 
premise in the original proof: ‘‘Every- 
thing that is in motion must be moved 
by something (else).”’ Premises II and 
Ve are changed accordingly; but V, 
‘An infinite series has no first term,” is 
retained. With the proper adjustment 
of premises I, II, and Vc the proof can 
be carried through for the existence of a 
being per se mecessarium and, in the 
case of the fourth proof, for the existence 
of a being quod est verissimum, et opti- 
mum, et nobilissimum, et per consequens 
maxime ens. It is clear that the cogency 
of each of these proofs rests on the as- 
sumption of the impossibility of an in- 
finite regress in the series of terms gen- 
erated by the initial premises. “Ex nihilo 
nihil fit; therefore: all movement pre- 
supposes a mover, every effect pre- 
supposes a cause; every contingent be- 
ing a being per se; every series a first 
term. .... 10 The assumption or pre- 
tended demonstration that every series 
which has a last term must have a first 
is the logical fallacy which underlies all 
these four proofs. A modern mathe- 
matician need only refer to the series of 
negative integers arranged in the fol- 
lowing order, 

sone OMs 


Spates atts 


10 Gilson, op. cit., p. 94. 
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to provide a familiar and self-consistent 
instance to the contrary. 

From the foregoing analysis it is clear 
that the cosmological argument is not 
one argument but many. Each argu- 
ment, other than Aristotle’s, is derived 
from his by the proper substitution of 
new premises for his original premises 
but by the retention in all cases of those 
steps which we have numbered V, Va, 
and Vb, with the corresponding adapta- 
tion of Va and Vb to the new premises. 
It is this common proof-structure which 
we shall henceforth call the “cosmologi- 
cal proof” or the “cosmological argu- 
ment,” and any specific argument for a 
first cause or an absolutely necessary 
Being will be called a form of the cos- 
mological argument. 

Now the cosmological proof in one 
form or another has been subjected to 
considerable criticism. Kant, in his 
pre-critical Beweisgrund zu einer Demon- 
stration des Daseins Gottes, remarked of 
the proof for a prime mover that 
there will be the greatest probability in the 
world that only a single first mover exists, but 
this conviction will lack much of that explicit- 


ness and clarity which defies the most impudent 
scepticism." 


Aristotle himself was aware that he 
needed to prove there was only one 
prime mover.” Ross asks with respect 
to Aristotle’s proof: 


(1) How can the incorporeal and unextended 
first mover nevertheless be at the circumference 
of the universe? And (2) How can an incorporeal 
being impart movement?..... The first mover 
is described as causing motion “as an object of 
desire” or of love, i.e. as not a physical agent at 
all, and hence need no longer be viewed as hav- 
ing a local habitation. But this solution raises 
difficulties no less than those which it removes."3 


™P. 169. 
2 Cf. Physics viii. 6. 


"3 W. D. Ross, Aristotle (3d ed.; London, 1937), 
PP. 94-95. 


Héffding objects to the proof for a First 
Cause because it presupposes the un- 
limited applicability of the “causal 
axiom,” i.e., “the absolute rationality 
of the universe”; but he points out that 
the assumption of an absolute first cause would 
conflict with the causal axiom, although it is 
precisely by the absolute rationality of the uni- 
verse, in other words, by the causal axiom, that 
it is supposed to be justified." 


He is aware, obviously, of the logical 
paradox in the structure of the proof, but 
the inference he draws from this dis- 
covery is equally paradoxical. 

The most celebrated refutation of 
the cosmological argument, however, 
is Kant’s criticism of it in the Critique 
of Pure Reason. His procedure in “The 
Antinomy of the Pure Reason’’ is to 
demonstrate that, with respect to the 
“cosmological” problems of (1) the 
beginning of the world in time and its 
limitation in space, (2) the existence 
of simple bodies, (3) the possibility of 
freedom (as an escape from natural law), 
and (4) the existence of an absolutely 
necessary Being, the set of propositions 
which answer these questions affirma- 
tively are just as true as the set which 
answer them in the negative. This op- 
position betwec.. the several theses and 
antitheses, which Kant accepts as ir- 
reducible, is then ‘‘solved,”’ as follows: 

There is no other means left by which to end 
this quarrel completely and to the satisfaction 
of both parties, since they contradict one 
another so beautifully, except they be finally 
persuaded that they are quarreling about 
nothing and that a transcendental appearance 
[Schein] has painted a reality before them where 
none exists.'5 


This is the solution which Kant regards 
as an indirect proof of the “transcendent- 
al ideality of appearances [Erschein- 


4 Op. cit., p. 37. 
'S Werke, III, 356. 
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ungen],’"® since it is founded on the 
basic distinction of transcendental real- 
ity and appearance and the impossibility 
of deducing any propositions concern- 
ing transcendental reality from empiri- 
cal premises. 

The absurdity of Kant’s refutation is 
apparent when it is realized that in the 
case of the fourth antinomy he has 
employed a form of the cosmological 
proof for the demonstration of the the- 
sis. The proposition to be proved reads: 
“To the world belongs something that 
either as a part of it or as its cause is an 
absolutely necessary Being.” His proof 
is as follows: 

The sense-world as the totality of appear- 
ance contains at the same time a series of altera- 
tions. For without such a series the representa- 
tion of the temporal series as the condition of 
the possibility of the sense-world would not 
be given to us. Each alteration, however, has 
its’own condition which precedes it in time 
and with respect to which it is necessary. Now 
each given conditioned, with respect to its 
existence, presupposes a complete [vollstandige] 
series of conditions back to an absolutely un- 
conditioned, which alone is absolutely neces- 
sary. Therefore something necessary must 
exist if an alteration exis{s as its consequence. 


Kant’s proof in this case is elliptical, 
but we can restore it by comparing it 
with the proof of the thesis of the third 
antinomy, which is also a form of the 
cosmological argument. As restored, the 
proof would read :?7 


I. Every temporal alteration has its sufficient 
condition. 

IV. But, if every condition is likewise con- 
ditioned, there will be a series of condi- 
ditions each conditioned by a predecessor. 

V. Now an infinite series is not a totality; i.e., 
it is not complete. 

Va. But, if it is not complete, it cannot be, as 
a whole, a sufficient condition for any 
final alteration. 


16 Tbid., p. 358. 
17I have adopted the numbering of Aristotle’s 
proof in order to indicate the analogy. 
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Vb. If there is no sufficient condition for a 
final alteration, then, by I, such an altera- 
tion will not occur. 

Vc. But there is a final alteration actually 
observed. 

VI. Therefore, the series of conditions gen- 
erated by IV is not infinite. 

VII. Therefore, the series has a first term, i.e., 
an absolutely unconditioned condition, 
which is absolutely necessary. 


The most obvious difference between 
this proof and Aristotle’s is in the form 
of the premise V, but this difference is 
merely specious. That an infinite series 
is not complete is simply equivalent, in 
this case, to the statement that it is not 
finite; and that, in turn, to the state- 
ment that it has no first term.™* Step 
Va, which corresponds to the fallacious 
inference in Aristotle’s proof, may be 
restated as follows: “If there is no first 
term in the series of conditions, there 
can be no subsequent terms, since by 
I each of these depends upon an an- 
tecedent condition.”” With this inter- 
pretation of Kant’s argument the fal- 
lacy is identically Aristotle’s fallacy: 
the assumption that the proposition 
“There is no first term in this series” 
implies “Some term in this series does not 
exist.” 

There is another interpretation of 
Va, however. Kant may have intended 
to assert: “If the series of conditions is 
not finite, it cannot be, as a whole, a 
sufficient condition for any final altera- 
tion.” Schopenhauer has given an ac- 
curate criticism of this interpretation of 
the inference. His criticism, intended 
for the third thesis, is easily applicable 
to the fourth. The argument for the 
third thesis 


8 Tt should be observed that Kant, like Aristotle, 
is assuming that we are dealing with a discrete series. 
Cf. Werke, III, 310: “The true (transcendental) con- 
cept of infinity is that the successive synthesis of a 
unit in the measurement of a quantity can never be 
finished.” 
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tries to prove the finiteness of the series of 
causes by saying that, in order to be sufficient, a 
cause must contain the complete sum of the 
conditions from which the succeeding state, 
the effect, proceeds. For the completeness of 
the determinations present together in the state 
which is the cause the argument now substi- 
tutes the completeness of the series of causes 
by which that state itself was brought to 
actuality; and because the completeness pre- 
supposes the condition of being rounded off or 
closed in, and this again presupposes finiteness, 
the argument infers from this a first cause, 
closing the series and therefore unconditioned.'9 


The substance of this criticism can be 
stated in somewhat different form: 
Since the hypothesis of IV is that every 
condition has its sufficient condition, it 
follows that an infinite series of condi- 
tions, which contains, as its last term, 
the sufficient condition for a given con- 
dition, is itself a sufficient condition for 
this condition. It follows, therefore, 
that an infinite series of conditions, the 
last term of which is a sufficient condi- 
tion for a given temporal alteration, is, 
as a whole, a sufficient condition for the 
temporal alteration. This conclusion 
cannot be denied without asserting that 
(1) an infinite regress in the series of 
conditions is impossible or (2) that a 
sufficient condition which is the last 
term of an infinite series of conditions is 
no longer sufficient; but both assertions 
are contrary to the hypothesis of IV. In 
other words, Kant’s conclusion can be 
reached only by importing into the argu- 
ment a premise incompatible with the 
initial premises, and, in the case of (1), 
a premise which is a simple fetitio prin- 
ci pit. 

Now it must be observed that Kant 
recognized the logical paradox in the 

9Quoted by N. K. Smith, A Commentary on 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason (2d ed.; London, 
1930), p. 493. Hume anticipates Kant by giving 
substantially Schopenhauer’s criticism in the Dia- 


logues concerning Natural Religion, Part IX. (Cf. 
edition of N. K. Smith [Oxford, 1935], p. 234.) 


cosmological proof: that the conclusion 
VII is incompatible with the conclusion 
of IV, from which it is apparently de- 
duced. In his observations on the fourth 
antinomy he notes this “strange con- 
trast, that from the same premise, from 
which the existence of a Prime Being 
is deduced in the thesis, its non-existence 
is deduced in the antithesis and indeed 
with the same stringency.” His ex- 
planation of this ‘‘contrast” is that 
the first argument looks only to the absolute 
totality of the series of conditions, each of which 
determines another in time, and obtains thereby 
an unconditioned and necessary being. The 
second on the other hand emphasizes the con- 
tingency of all that which is determined in time 
(because before each there is an antecedent 
time in which each condition itself must be 
determined as conditioned); whereby every- 
thing unconditioned and all absolute necessity 
disappears. 

Now we have seen that the demand for 
a totality of conditions, in so far as it is 
a finite totality of antecedent conditions, 
is incompatible with the original sup- 
position of the argument: that each 
condition is itself conditioned. Kant is 
forced to maintain, therefore, that the 
postulate of totality is a fundamental 
and inevitable postulate of pure reason: 
“Tf the conditioned is given, then the 
whole sum of conditions including the 
absolutely unconditioned is also given.”””° 
But that it is not inevitable is demon- 
strated by the existence of the argument 
for the antithesis in which this postulate 
does not occur and which is, neverthe- 
less, by Kant’s admission, equally rigor- 
ous. That it is a psychologically plausible 
postulate for the ‘common reason” 
[der gemeine Verstand], as Kant main- 
tained, is surely no argument. The Cri- 
tiqgue is not addressed to the common 
reason. Neither is the postulate of total- 
ity, then, inevitable, nor is it one of two 

20 Werke, III, 295. 
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possible “standpoints” from which this 
problem can be solved.” It is simply an 
arbitrary postulate which is incompatible 
with the initial premises of the proof in 
which it stands. 

We need not linger over Kant’s dis- 
cussion of the cosmological proof in the 
section of the Critique entitled “The 
Ideal of Pure Reason.” His argument 
for the impossibility of a cosmological 
proof rests on the assumption that it 
presupposes the validity of the ontologi- 
cal argument, since by itself it can dem- 
onstrate merely the existence of an 
absolutely necessary Being but not that 
of an absolutely real or perfect Being. 
The fallacy of the argument is this:” 
The cosmological argument by itself 
does not pretend to demonstrate any 
proposition concerning the nature of an 
absolutely necessary Being. It is con- 
cerned merely to demonstrate the ex- 
istence of such a Being—a demonstration 
which Kant himself regards as (formally) 
rigorous. 

We are reminded again by this argu- 
ment that Kant’s faith in the cosmologi- 
cal argument proper, as we have defined 
it, was never renounced. What he re- 
futed (and quite adequately, in so far 
as his refutation derives from Hume’s 
more general argument) was not the 


21 Cf, N. K. Smith, Commentary, p. 496. 


2 Cf. E. Rolfes, Die Gottesbeweise bei Thomas von 
Aquin und Aristoteles (Cologne, 1898), pp. 275-86. 


cosmological argument itself but the 
proposition that such an argument 
could be used for the determination of 
matters of fact. It is possible to assert the 
formal validity of an argument while 
denying its applicability. 

A refutation of an argument, however, 
by demonstrating that its conclusion 
cannot be used for the determination of 
matters of fact is not elementary. The 
premises on which such a refutation 
rests are not agreed to by all disputants, 
nor is the argumentation simple. The 
present elementary refutation, on the 
other hand, introduces no privileged 
presuppositions of its own and requires 
merely that the argument be properly 
understood. By reason of this simplicity, 
it may serve to persuade both those who 
regard all criticism of the cosmological 
proof as inadequate’? and those who 
suggest that it may be retained as a 
valid proof if properly reinterpreted.” 
The concluding sentence of Kant’s 
Beweisgrund may be recommended to the 
protagonists of each position: “Es ist 
durchaus nétig, dass man sich vom 
Dasein Gottes iiberzeuge; es ist aber 
nicht ebenso nétig, dass man es demon- 
striere.’”5 


23 Cf. W. Farrell, A Companion to the Summa 
(New York, 1941), I, 44. 


24 Cf. G. Dawes Hicks, The Philosophical Bases 
of Thetsm (New York, 1937), p. 187. 


45 Werke, II, 172. 








ELY ON WHITEHEAD’S GOD 


BERNARD M. LOOMER* 


Is article is a discussion and 
evaluation of a recent book on 
Whitehead’s religious philosophy." 

It is hoped that some of the questions 
raised by the discussion will stimulate 
others to propose constructive solutions. 
The problems dealt with in Ely’s analy- 
sis are important for three reasons: first, 
because of the stature and increasing 
appeal of Whitehead’s general philo- 
sophic position; second, because the re- 
ligious implications of this framework 
of thought are still in the pioneer stage; 
and, third, because of Ely’s conclusions 
in regard to the unsatisfactoriness of 
Whitehead’s religious philosophy. 

Ely’s book consists of a nontechnical 
exposition of Whitehead’s metaphysics 
and his philosophy of religion, together 
with a critical internal analysis of the 
latter. 

I 


The exposition, although limited to 
bare essentials and necessarily restricted 
for the most part to Process and Reality, 
is excellent. It probably contains the 
best summary statement of Whitehead’s 
general position now in print. Its defini- 


* Mr. Loomer is assistant professor of ethics in 
the Federated Theological Faculty at the University 
of Chicago and is now serving as assistant dean in 
the Divinity School. He is a graduate of Bates 
College and took his Doctor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1942 with a dissertation on 
“The Theological Significance of the Method of 
Empirical Analysis in the Philosophy of A. N. 
Whitehead.” 

* Stephen Lee Ely, The Religious Availability of 
Whitehead’s God: A Critical Analysis (Madison, 
Wis.: University of Wisconsin Press, 1942). All 
references will be from this book unless otherwise 
stated. 
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tiveness is qualified, however, by two 
basic errors, the implications of which 
would necessitate serious changes in 
Whitehead’s philosophy. 

1. The first is his statement that 
“there are, strictly speaking, no exter- 
nal relations” (pp. 14-15). The grounds 
of Ely’s contention on this point are not 
clear, because assuredly Whitehead does 
hold to the notion that there are external 
relations. The first instance is found in 
the relations between mutually contem- 
poraneous occasions. It is a doctrine con- 
tinuously reiterated in Process and Reali- 
ty and in the last half of Adventures of 
Ideas that contemporary events happen 
in causal independence of each other. 
(Science and the Modern World is ambigu- 
ous on this point.) The freedom of events 
is due partly to the external relatedness 
of contemporaneous events. Also this 
sort of ‘external relation is exemplified 
in the distinction between nonsensuous 
perception (‘causal efficacy”’) and sense 
perception (“presentational immedia- 
cy”). The second example of external 
relation is found in the bearing of eternal 
objects upon events—although from the 
standpoint of the event the relation is an 
internal one. This doctrine is found in 
all his major works. A third case is the 
relation of the past to the present or the 
present to the future. As far as I know, 
this last is not an explicit doctrine in 
Whitehead’s system, but it seems to be 
a possible implication of the theory of 
“objective immortality.” The past is 
externally related to what succeeds it in 
the sense that the past, as past, remains 
unalterably what it was. The concept of 
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“negative prehensions’ constitutes a 
fourth illustration of external relations. 
2. In dealing with the arguments that 
underlie the primordial nature of God 
and/or the principle of concretion, Ely 
states that they are based “‘on a funda- 
mental postulate of Whitehead’s—that 
the possible is prior to the actual, not 
only logically but metaphysically’” (p. 
14). This interpretation seems to be in- 
volved in the following statements: 


Whence comes this order? It cannot be a 
metaphysical character of the underlying ac- 
tivity, for any type of order is too special, too 
arbitrary..... Yet order must be in some sense 
prior to the events, for the events comply with 
it. We must therefore have recourse to a realm 
of possibility. .... If then, there were order in 
the realm of possibility, .... we should have a 
possible explanation of order in the active world 
[pp. 17-18]. 


Before any order could enter the world there 
miust have been some mental power to accom- 
plish a complete ordering of the entire realm of 
possibility. .... God is the “aboriginal crea- 
ture” of the underlying activity, because he 
must have been produced before any order 
could appear. This does not mean that God 
was created in time. God as “aboriginal” or 
“primordial” means that he is logically and 
metaphysically posterior to the underlying 
activity [p. 20]. 

As primordial, God is timeless and eternal. 
He is, however, not a mere ideal or a cosmic 
trend; he is a real fact, just as much as any 
event. The ultimate reasons for anything, says 
Whitehead, must be ultimately traceable to 
something in the actual make-up of a real 
existent, not to a mere unrealized ideal or to an 
abstract possibility. .... This being is the Pri- 
mordial Nature of God [p. 21]. 


Now the difficulties and ambiguities 
in these quotations may be due, in part 
at least, to the inadequacies of language 
—on the part both of Ely and of White- 
head. But if the priority of the possible 
over the actual is a fundamental postu- 
late in Whitehead’s system, it is not ob- 
viously or explicitly so. Ely appears to 


be saying that, metaphysically speaking, 
we have creativity and then the primor- 
dial nature of God and lastly order. 
From Ely one gets the picture of a God 
who somehow (being uncreated in time) 
stands back of the order in the world— 
a primordial God who exists apart from 
the order and/or the ordered events 
which make up the actual world. 

But such is not the case. God, seen 
purely as primordial, is not a real fact 
that has its being apart from the order 
that obtains between possibilities. God 
as primordial is the order between possi- 
bilities; he is a universal structure or pat- 
tern that has ingression in every event. 
He is a metaphysical order that is ex- 
emplified in all orders of less generality 
than its own. In a sense, God as primor- 
dial is the most inclusive eternal object 
that binds all other eternal objects to- 
gether so as to make them relevant to 
every occasion. As such this primordial 
order has no reference to any particular 
or specific events whatsoever? In this 
sense, and in this sense only, possibility 
is prior to actuality. But, while the pri- 
mordial nature of God has no reference 
to any specific creative processes, it has 
reference to whatever processes do and 
must occur. “The particularities of the 
actual world presuppose if, while it 
merely presupposes the general meta- 
physical character of creative advance, 
of which it is the primordial exemplifica- 
tion. The primordial nature of God ac- 
tually is the acquirement by creativity 
of a primordial character.” Stated 
otherwise, God “‘is not before all creation, 
but with all creation.”4 This is to say 


? Ely says that God as primordial is religiously 
inadequate because he “is not only unconscious and 
impersonal, but he has no concern for us as indi- 
viduals” (p. 31). 

3 Process and Reality, p. 522. 


4 I bid., p. §21. 
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that there is no such thing as creativity 
apart from a principle of concretion or 
limitation which conditions the creativi- 
ty. Thus ‘God is at once a creature of 
creativity and a condition for creativi- 
ty.” One could interpret “primordial” 
to mean “no matter when or where.” 
Thus no matter when or where creativity 
occurs, it occurs under the most general 
condition or limitation which zs the 
changeless structure or character of God. 
And this character of God (his primor- 
dial nature) is the most general order of 
the realm of possibility graded in rele- 
vance to any and all particular events 
that occur. The conclusion remains: even 
considering the primordial nature of God 
alone, possibility is not prior to actuali- 
ty. 
But this is only half the picture. The 
same conclusion holds when we consider 
the “consequent nature” of God. Ely 
says that God as primordial is ‘“‘an ac- 
tually existing being” (p. 21). But God 
as primordial is mot ‘‘an actually existing 
being’’; he is a “‘real fact,” but he is not 
as real “as any event.” To say that he 
is, is to violate Whitehead’s “‘ontological 
principle” (which is one of the bases of 
his speculative empiricism, and helps to 
distinguish his philosophy from a for- 
malistic or disembodied idealism). As 
eternal structure (i.e., as primordial), 
God is found in all events (because, as 
Ely states, every ideal aim is derived 
from God). But God’s concrete or physi- 
cal nature is his consequent nature. Ely 
acutely points out a basic difference be- 
tween Science and the Modern World and 
Process and Reality. In the former the 
realm of possibility is ordered (is a realm) 
in itself and apart from God as the or- 
derer. But, in terms of Whitehead’s later 
thought, this theory violates the onto- 
logical principle which states that the 


5 Ibid., p. 47. 


ultimate reasons for things are found in 
actual events and their relations. There 
are no disembodied principles, explana- 
tions, or universals. So in Process and 
Reality Whitehead states that the realm 
of possibilities is a realm because God 
envisages or feels these possibilities. But 
apparently Ely does not see that the 
ontological principle involves one fur- 
ther step, namely, that the ontological 
status of God as primordial is ultimately 
traceable to God as consequent, to God 
as concrete actuality. Unless this step is 
taken, the ontological principle is trun- 
cated.° 

It might be objected that possibly 
Whitehead himself does not clearly see 
and assert this as an explicit doctrine. 
The vacillation on this point even in 
Process and Reality forces us to acknowl- 
edge the justice of the objection. There 
are grounds for Ely’s interpretation, but 
the interpretation given above seems to 
be the one that ties in most coherently 
with Whitehead’s basic philosophy, even 
though he may not have realized all its 
implications. 

The conclusion of our interpretation 
is that possibility is not prior to actuali- 
ty in Whitehead’s system because there 
is possibility only in reference to some 
actuality, and the basic concrete actuality 
is God as consequent. The fact that, in 
terms of explanation, God is logically 
subordinate to the category of creativity, 
does not weaken the contention that, if 
there is any creativity whatsoever, there 
is a consequent nature of God. Nor is 
this contention weakened by White- 
head’s statement that God’s experience 
originates from-conceptual feelings while 
the experience of finite occasions origi- 


6 There is no conception of God as concrete in 
Science and the Modern World. In fact, this notion 
is explicitly denied: ‘‘God is not concrete, but he is 
the ground for concrete actuality” (p. 257). 
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nates from physical feelings. For God 
and the world, while contrasted oppo- 
sites, are “mutual necessities.” That is, 
there is no world of events without the 
primordial nature of God; but, converse- 
ly, there is no primordial order without 
God as physical—that is, without a 
world of events. (For the moment we are 
avoiding the problem whether God as 
physical or consequent is identical with 
the world of events.) 

These considerations do not imply 
that the present consequent nature of 
God was inevitable. Rather, as White- 
head says: “In all philosophical theory 
there is an ultimate which is actual in 
virtue of its accidents. .... In the phi- 
losophy of organism this ultimate is 
termed ‘creativity’; and God is its pri- 
mordial, non-temporal accident.’? That 
is, it may be necessary that there be a 
consequent nature of God, but its spe- 
cific concrete nature is accidental: it 
could have been otherwise than what it 
in fact is. Just what will be the content 
of God’s physical nature is, in part at 
least, contingent upon the freedom of 
the particular creative events which con- 
stitute the world of process. But any 
contingent content of God’s nature will 
illustrate his primordial structure or na- 
ture. Thus there is no temporal or meta- 
physical interval between creativity and 
God, whether God be considered as pri- 
mordial or consequent. And since the 
distinction within God is one of reason 
only (God’s two natures are not correla- 
tive), and in keeping with the ontologi- 
cal principle, there is no metaphysical in- 
terval between God’s two natures. 

The question as to whether this whole 
conception necessarily implies the eter- 
nality (in the sense of “everlastingness’’) 
of time and the world, is perhaps debat- 
able. Ely alludes to one reference where- 


7 Process and Reality, pp. 10-11. 


in Whitehead speaks of the “everlasting 
—that is, consequent—nature of God, 
which in a sense is temporal.”* This 
seems to mean that God is temporal in 
the sense that he grows and nontemporal 
in the sense that he does not perish. 


II 


Ely’s general conclusion of his analy- 
sis is stated in this way: 

The God that Whitehead derives from meta- 
physical analysis is not the God of religions. 
Whatever religious value Whitehead’s God may 
have depends on aspects of God that lie be- 
yond reason—aspects that Whitehead either 
intuits, guesses at, or has faith in. And if this is 
the upshot, why should not religionists intuit, 
or guess at, or have faith in a God who is more 
of a God? [p. 57]. 


But, philosophically speaking, this situa- 
tion leaves us in a predicament. 

The only God that metaphysics can attain 
to has no religious value and presumably ought 
not to be called God, whereas the only Being 
who has a possible right to be called God can be 
reached only by religious and moral intuitions. 
Philosophers .... have been taught to view 
such intuitions with a certain distrust [p. 56]. 


Ely’s more detailed analysis and dis- 
cussion of the religious aspects of White- 
head’s God pertain to three central 
problems as they function in White- 
head’s thought: (1) the preservation of 
values (God’s consequent or concrete 
nature); (2) the transmutation of evil 
into good (which includes the problems 
of evil and God’s goodness) ; and (3) the 
problem of the relation of God’s goodness 
and the preservation of the individual 
as such. We shall deal with each of these 
problems in the order named. 


III 


All of Ely’s three criticisms either cen- 
ter in or stem from the concept of God’s 
consequent nature. Admittedly, this is 


8 Adventures of Ideas, p. 267. 
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one of the most complex and obscure as- 
pects of Whitehead’s thought, delineated 
only in the last short chapter of Process 
and Reality. Yet this concept is one way 
of stating a basic distinction between re- 
ligious humanism and religious theism. 
The issue between the humanists and the 
theists is not primarily concerned with 
God as some kind of abstract order. It 
has to do with God conceived as an ac- 
tual concrete entity or process—whether 
God be considered as personal or imper- 
sonal. 

To some readers of Whitehead, it may 
seem that the consequent nature of God 
is something of an addendum, something 
that was “stuck on” as an afterthought 
and which is not essential to his system. 
But Whitehead’s ontological principle 
should lead us to think otherwise, even 
though this aspect of God is not devel- 
oped and clarified in his thought. Episte- 
mologically speaking, the ontological 
principle emerges in the doctrine of 
“causal efficacy” whereby, Whitehead 
holds, we actually perceive individual 
and particular events. That is, we do not 
infer the existence of particular concrete 
individuals on the basis of our perception 
of universals or abstract qualities or es- 
sences. Rather, we actually perceive the 
former by means of the mediating func- 
tion of the latter (the “relational char- 
acter of eternal objects’). The eternal 
objects partly constitute the character 
of concrete existents. In terms of White- 
head’s concept of God, the primordial 
nature is the unchanging character or 
structure of an ontological concrete in- 
dividual—God as consequent. 

The problem of God’s consequent na- 
ture is, in one sense, the problem of the 
“concrete universal.” It is the problem 
of God’s unity as a concrete individual. 
The problem of God’s unity as an ab- 
stract universal, as a principle, as a 


structure or character, is the problem of 
God’s primordial nature. God as conse- 
quent is God as one concrete physical 
process. There are two basic issues in 
this conception which should be con- 
sidered. 

In the first place, Whitehead has never 
clearly stated in what sense and how 
God is an organic unity or a concrete in- 
dividual. Is he one concrete individual 
among others, or is he a “compound in- 
dividual” inclusive of all other concrete 
existents? Is ‘“‘the one” in whom “the 
many” inhere of such a nature that “the 
many”’ refers to all or only some of the 
component individuals? As an organic 
unity, as “the one,”’ God is always in the 
past, the immediate past. (Does this in- 
clude all of the remote past?) This unity 
does not include the present processes 
of becoming because of the mutual inde- 
pendence of contemporaries. If God is 
all of the past, both immediate and re- 
mote, how is the past as one known? 
How is the past as one distinguished 
from its component parts? As the whole 
is distinguished from its parts? The diffi- 
culty in Whitehead’s undeveloped the- 
ology is that he never speaks of knowl- 
edge of God as consequent. God appears 
to be perceived by means of “hybrid 
physical feelings,” never by ‘‘pure physi- 
cal feelings.” In Whitehead’s system a 
physical feeling is the perception of a 
past event as distinguished from a “‘con- 
ceptual feeling’? which is the entertain- 
ment of an eternal object. A hybrid phys- 
ical feeling is the perception of an actual 
entity by means of that entity’s pro- 
jected conceptual feelings. Apparently, 
this latter type of feeling can apply 
equally to our perception of God and 
also lesser individuals. But the two situa- 
tions are not quite analogous because we 
can check our hybrid perceptions of less- 
er occasions with our pure physical per- 
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ceptions of them, while in the case of 
God we have only our hybrid feelings 
of him. 

This distinction appears to be neces- 
sary in Whitehead’s system (as it now 
stands) because we must conform to 
what we physically feel. In Whitehead’s 
emphasis, God is almost exclusively de- 
fined as final cause and not as efficient 
cause; he is conceived of as love or per- 
suasion or lure. This emphasis is more 
characteristic of God as primordial, of 
God as form, structure, order, and vision. 
God is not felt physically in the pure 
sense because (apparently) many of our 
conformable physical feelings are not 
compatible with our ideal aims which 
are derived from God as primordial. 
That is, we know God in terms of his vi- 
sion (his ordering of relevant possibili- 
ties), and this ordering or vision is con- 
stituted by the conceptual or mental 
feelings of a physical process. 

But the point is that, while we must 
conform to what is already achieved and 
settled (ie., the past as physically in- 
herited), we can reject more or less the 
“lure” of God’s vision. We can refuse to 
be persuaded. Apparently, God will not 
coerce us to conform to his purpose. Yet, 
if God is physical, he must exert efficient 
power over us. This efficient action on us 
should be compatible with God’s per- 
suasive lure unless God is a “split per- 
sonality.” It may be that Whitehead’s 
weakness in regard to the consequent na- 
ture of God stems from his implicit 
assumption that God is identical with 
all of creativity (all of the past). On this 
view, and because of the fact that much 
of our past molds us in ways that are not 
consonant with the vision of God, 
Whitehead may be forced to emphasize 
only the primordial nature of God. But 
the consequence is that Whitehead is 
not able to justify the concrete nature 
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of God. Actually, on this view God as 
consequent seems to be an inference and 
not a perceivable actuality. Further, it 
becomes difficult if not impossible to dis- 
tinguish the creativity of the past as one 
from the creativity of the past as many. 
Of course, each event feels the past as 
one, but this involves perspectives of the 
past. 

One possible solution would consist in 
breaking down Whitehead’s concrete 
monism into a concrete pluralism where- 
by God as consequent is not identical 
with all of the immediate past or with 
all of the concrete processes of the world. 
God as concrete would be that process 
whose efficient causation is compatible 
with his primordial order and vision. 
Furthermore, God as concrete could be 
perceived physically and not merely in- 
ferred. 

The second related problem has to do 
with the “saving function” of God, or 
the preservation of all values. Ely claims 
that this function of God, while it has 
great religious significance, is not de- 
ducible from Whitehead’s principles and 
cannot be attained by metaphysical anal- 
ysis; this attribute of God, especially, is 
what Whitehead “either intuits, guesses 
at, or has faith in.” Others would say 
that the question of the preservation of 
values is the chief argument for the ex- 
istence of God. 

On the one hand, Ely seems to imply 
that the whole notion of God as conse- 
quent is unjustified. Yet he admits that 
in Whitehead’s system it is necessary 
that God have a consequent nature, even 
though he feels that the preservation of 
all values does not logically or empiri- 
cally follow from this admission. Ely’s 
qualification may be true; but, if God is 
to be concrete at all, he must preserve 
some values, because, for one reason, in 
Whitehead’s system contemporary ac- 
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tualities do not form a concrete unity. 
Therefore, and to this extent at least, 
God’s “saving function” is deducible 
from Whitehead’s principles. Even 
though one does not establish the con- 
cept of the preservation of all values, one 
has not thereby disproved the validity 
of the idea of a God who is in some sense 
concrete and consequent—even though 
this God may not be Whitehead’s. 

Of course, the basic issue is whether 
Whitehead’s consequent God is identical 
with all of the past, whether God is ul- 
timately synonymous with creativity as 
such or whether God is one kind of crea- 
tivity. These statements merely restate 
the problem of the saving of all values. 
If God as concrete is constituted by all 
of the past, both immediate and remote, 
then it might be argued that God pre- 
serves all values (although some would 
deny the empirical and logical validity 
of this implication). One of God’s func- 
tions is the preservation of values al- 
ready achieved in the actual world. But 
lesser individuals also preserve some val- 
ues in so far as the present is partly con- 
stituted by the past. Therefore, one ver- 
sion of this problem concerns the ques- 
tion as to what God does over and above 
what is accomplished by these lesser 
temporal processes. Some statements 
in Whitehead seem to imply that God as 
consequent is not free and is a mere re- 
cipient of the experiences of other proc- 
esses. As a recipient he may preserve all 
values but still lack efficacious power to 
realize other possible values. 

But the solution to the problem of 
whether the preservation of all values is 
a logical implicate of Whitehead’s prin- 
ciples (and whether the idea is empiri- 
cally valid) is at least partly dependent 
on the answers that are given to these 
concepts: (a) “elimination” (which in- 
volves “‘negative prehensions’’) ; (b) “‘ob- 


jective immortality”; and (c) the “in- 
compatibility of values.” We shall deal 
with each in turn. 

a) One interpretation of “elimination” 
supports Ely’s claim that all values are 
not preserved and seems to involve 
Whitehead in a contradiction; and, also, 
God becomes an exception to metaphys- 
ical first principles. Finite individuals 
perceive or feel the past in terms of per- 
spectives or abstractions. Some elements 
in our past are eliminated because of the 
very nature of actuality itself. “In the 
temporal world, it is the empirical fact 
that process entails loss: the past is pres- 
ent under an abstraction.” Of course, 
the whole point involved in the contra- 
diction centers around the meaning of 
the words “abstraction” and “elimina- 
tion.” Both of these terms have to do 
with the fact of negative prehensions. 
One of the basic questions in regard to 
the problem of negative prehensions has 
to do with the further question as to 
whether they exclude only eternal ob- 
jects, or feelings as well. In this inter- 
pretation of “elimination” we are as- 
suming that negative prehensions refer 
to the exclusion of feelings as well as 
eternal objects. Whitehead seems to 
mean that finite individuals preserve 
only some of the values of the past. 
Others are lost or discarded. This is “the 
empirical fact.’’ But, continues White- 
head, ‘‘there is no reason, of any ulti- 
mate metaphysical generality, why this 
should be the whole story.’*’ Therefore 
in God there is no loss of values. This 


9 Process and Reality, p. 517. It should be kept in 
mind that the loss involved in “abstraction” is not 
identical with the loss inyolved in “perpetual perish- 
ing.” The latter concept refers to the death of the 
individual as a subject enjoying its component ex- 
periences. The former concept refers to the preserva- 
tion of those values which the individual achieved 
and enjoyed. 


7 bid., p. $17: 
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would seem to imply that God does not 
perceive in terms of perspectives or ab- 
stractions. (Of course, God does not 
know the present events as present any- 
way.) Yet, in elucidating the consequent 
nature of God, Whitehead states that 
God “inherits from the temporal coun- 
terpart according to the same principle 
as in the temporal world the future in- 
herits from the past. Thus in the sense 
in which the present occasion is the per- 
son now, and yet with his own past, so 
the counterpart in God is that person in 
God.’’" The contradiction involved here 
consists in holding that there is a loss of 
values and that there is not a loss of val- 
ues—when God is supposed to have his 
past incorporated into his present ac- 
cording to the same principle by which 
finite individuals inherit their pasts. ‘The 
contradiction is denied, on this interpre- 
tation, only by exempting God from 
those principles by means of which we 
can attain any knowledge of him in 
the first place. On this interpretation 
we would have to agree with Ely that 
Whitehead’s concept of the consequent 
nature of God as saving all values is not 
justified in terms of the system. 

This interpretation of “elimination” 
has been questioned. An alternative 
view would hold that elimination does 
not mean sheer obliteration but rather 
that an individual feels all of his past 
with greater or less intensity or vivid- 
ness. Those aspects of his past which are 
very dimly and vaguely felt might be 
said to be insignificantly present, or ir- 
relevant to an almost absolute degree, 
and thus “eliminated” for all “practi- 
cal” purposes. That is, relevance and 
elimination would be end-points on the 
dimension of vivid experience. Then 
there would be no loss except in terms of 
intensity of feelings. And God as conse- 


11 Tbid., pp. 531-32. 
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quent would be that individual for whom 
there is full vividness of all values or 
feelings. As a cosmic individual he would 
not be subject to perceptual abstrac- 
tions in our sense because a perspective 
is a characteristic only of local individu- 
als. As a matter of fact, finite individuals 
would not be subject to perspectives in 
the sense that some feelings in their 
pasts had been forgotten or that some 
actualities in their pasts had been for- 
gotten. They would remember all of 
their pasts, but mostly subconsciously. 

However, this latter interpretation is 
contrary to many explicit passages in 
Whitehead. Also, it makes unclear the 
reasons for his doctrine of the “divisible” 
character of individual existents (where- 
by ‘causation is the transfer of a feeling 
and not of a total satisfaction’’), and his 
discussion of the “medium.” Further- 
more, this interpretation lacks empirical 
support. Psychoanalysis has shown that 
we preserve more past values than we 
are conscious of, but this is still a matter 
of degree. 

b) On the other hand, Whitehead’s 
conception of the consequent nature of 
God seems to be theoretically supported 
by his discussion of the larger context of 
the problem which centers around the 
concept of “objective immortality.” This 
idea is both epistemological and religious 
in its scope. Epistemologically, it means 
that the past as past remains what it 
was—unchangeably so; that the present 
does not alter what the past was when 
the past was present. This is the past as 
“stubborn fact” making the present par- 
tially conform to what the past is as 
past. This theory may be only an unveri- 
fiable inference considered from the 
point of view of a “perspective” theory 
of knowledge (“objective relativism’’), 
since we can know the past only through 
the eyes of the present. It may be trying 
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to know the “thing-in-itself” when a 
thing is known only by means of its rela- 
tions. Yet the alternative view, that the 
past as past actually changes, seems to 
raise havoc with our notions of time. If 
one accepts Whitehead’s definition of 
time as “the conformation of state to 
state, the later to the earlier,’ and if one 
assumes that the past really changes, 
then we would have no conception of 
time because there would be nothing defi- 
nite or determinate for the present to 
conform to.’ The distinction between 
the past and the future seems to be at 
least partly defined in terms of deter- 
minateness and indeterminateness. God, 
as preserving the past in its unalterable 
state, becomes the “measure of reality”; 
that is, by preserving the past “‘as it ac- 
tually happened” (whatever that might 
mean), God makes possible our various 
perspectives and interpretations of it. 

Ely interprets Whitehead as saying 
that evil disappears as far as God is con- 
cerned. But Whitehead’s concept of ob- 
jective immortality renders this inter- 
pretation invalid. (Ely’s criticism will 
be treated more fully later on, but the 
groundwork of our reply to it can be set 
forth here.) Now it is true that Ely can 
cite references which seem to assert or 
imply that evil is nonexistent for God. 
At times, Whitehead’s consequent God 
seems to refer to some completely tran- 
scendent realm where all evil is trans- 
muted into good in spite of the enduring 
stubbornness of evilin the concrete world. 
It is true that Whitehead does not seem 
to have developed fully the relations be- 
tween the concepts of God and objective 
immortality. The reason for this seeming 


12 Of course, one could take the middle ground— 
which may be the position of objective relativism— 
and say that the question whether the past changes 
is a meaningless question because we have no way 
of verifying the proposition. 


transmutation of evil into good in an- 
other-worldly consequent God lies in the 
fact that Whitehead has not really de- 
veloped the idea of God as efficient 
cause. This development would result 
in an explicit formulation of the idea of 
transnivtation and redemption as proc- 
esses which occur in the concrete world 
of events. But in fairness to Ely it must 
be recognized that there is ambiguity in 
Whitehead on this point. 

At least one interpretation of the con- 
cept of objective immortality does not 
break down the distinction between good 
and evil but rather acts as its preserva- 
tive. The immortality of the past in- 
cludes the preservation of past evil as 
evil. The fact that future developments 
may take what is now an undeniable evil 
and utilize it for the creation of some 
good does not alter its character as a 
present evil. It is evil now because it ob- 
structs the realization of a greater good 
than is being realized. At a future time 
the present evil will still be an evil (in 
spite of the fact that it will then be an 
aspect of some good) precisely because 
greater possibilities of good could have 
been realized in the present and would 
have been realized in the future. 

The present character of an evil (that 
is, its mutual obstructiveness) endures, 
and this is its objective immortality. If 
evils were not preserved as such, we 
would not be subject to their continuing 
destructive influences. It is the means by 
which we still recognize a past evil as 
evil. The fact that some good may have 
come out of the first World War does not 
alter the other present fact that the war 
was evil and that it is still recognized as 
evil because it involved elements of mu- 
tual obstructiveness. Whitehead’s doc- 
trine of objective immortality means 
that the evil endures as evil and the good 
as good, that present achievements do 
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not alter a past evil as past and as the 
past lives in the present and makes the 
present conform to it. To say that evil 
endures everlastingly as evil means that 
a present good is less valuable than it 
might have been if the past evil had been 
less evil. However, this does not make a 
present good any less valuable than it 
actually is in relation to possible lesser 
goods that might have been actualized. 

However, these connections between 
Whitehead’s concepts of the consequent 
nature of God and objective immortality 
should be noted. If every actual entity is 
objectively (not subjectively) immortal 
(and immortal in terms of its concrete 
objective individuality or (otality, and 
not merely in terms of some of its aspects 
or feelings), then God as consequent 
would save every value. God would not 
feel the world in terms of perspectives. 
There would be no negative prehensions 
in God’s consequent nature (regardless 
of whether negative prehensions apply 
only to rejected eternal objects or to re- 
jected feelings as well). Then, in order 
to make God consistent with other con- 
crete individuals or vice versa (a prin- 
ciple which Whitehead is committed to, 
with one basic and necessary exception), 
these lesser individuals must also feel and 
preserve all of their pasts. And the per- 
ceptual abstractions of these lesser in- 
dividuals will consist in feeling most of 
their pasts very dimly (and subcon- 
sciously). In their feelings of the past, 
negative prehensions could refer only to 
rejected eternal objects and not to feel- 
ings. 

On the other hand, if these lesser in- 
dividuals do not preserve all of their 
pasts but really feel in terms of selected 
abstractions, and if God feels the world 
in a like manner (as he would have to in 
order to be consistent with our first prin- 
ciples), then he will not save all values. 
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In this case, not all values would be ob- 
jectively immortal. God would still be 
consequent or concrete, but it would be 
a different God than if all values were 
saved. Then the question would be: On 
what basis are some values preserved and 
others lost? Also, what becomes of the 
objective immortality of “forgotten” or 
lost events? Is it possible for events of 
the past to be lost and yet “condition” 
or “be present in” the immediate pres- 
ent? Is it necessary to distinguish be- 
tween (1) the idea that all of the past in- 
heres in the present because the present 
is what it is because of what the past was, 
and (2) the preservation of all “‘values”’? 
Is the unchangeableness of the past syn- 
onymous with the preservation of all 
values? 

c) The problem in regard to the in- 
compatibility of ideals is directly related 
to the preceding. Whitehead has said 
that some incompatible ideals or values 
cannot coexist in one individual. This 
notion is grounded in the doctrine that 
all actualities are aesthetic syntheses. 
Finitude is a necessary qualification of 
actuality, and all realization of the good 
involves aesthetic limitation. The basis 
of tragedy lies in the fact that all ideals 
are not mutually compatible. God as 
primordial envisages all ideals, even in- 
compatible ones, but he is “the urge to 
their finite realization, each in its due 
season. Thus a process must be inherent 
in God’s nature, whereby his infinity is 
acquiring realization.’*’ Various incom- 
patibilities may be transcended in the 
process of development, but this higher 
inclusion must occur at the proper time. 
“Tnsistence on birth at the wrong season 
is the trick of evil.’”** And evil in a posi- 
tive sense denotes the presence of mu- 


13 Adventures of Ideas, p. 357. 
4 Process and Reality, p. 341. 
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tually obstructing elements. Thus the 
process is necessary to God as well as 
man if good is to be achieved. 

But these metaphysical principles ap- 
pear to be transcended in the notion that 
God as consequent preserves all values. 
If some ideals are incompatible, how can 
God feel them all in a living immediacy? 
Why is the principle of a value’s realiza- 
tion different from that of its preserva- 
tion in God? One answer to this question 
would be that values which are not com- 
possible as contemporaries may be com- 
possible as earlier and later. But since 
values which are compossible as earlier 
and later are felt in God’s immediacy, 
that is, as contemporaries, one might 
ask why they were not compossible as 
contemporaries in the first place. One 
answer might be that the experiencing 
of values first in temporal sequence and 
then in immediate togetherness adds to 
the richness of the values experienced. 


IV 


Ely’s second basic objection to White- 
head’s God centers around God’s com- 
plementary function whereby actual 
evils are confronted with their “ideal 
complements” and actual values are en- 
hanced by their complements. 

Ely is right in holding that the ‘‘com- 
plementary” function of God is a neces- 
sary deduction from Whitehead’s prin- 
ciples. But Ely’s implications are not 
necessarily deducible. His interpretation 
of Whitehead’s concept of transmuta- 
tion reduces Whitehead’s theology to an 
absurdity. Ely states that God is not 
good because he “‘integrates the achieved 
evils of the world with their ideal com- 
plements into a system in which the evil 
character disappears as far as God is con- 
cerned” (p. 39). He says that God per- 
ceives the evils of the world not as final 
but as transient, because ‘“‘he sees them 


in such a setting that what is itself evil 
performs a good function and hence 
helps to make up a valuable whole”’ (p. 
38). Ely seems to be saying that, in pre- 
serving the past everlastingly, God 
automatically turns evil into good, black 
into white, the incomplete good into the 
perfect and complete good. Yet Ely 
also states that “the evil is not really 
transcended in the world, for what is 
done is done, and God cannot unmake 
the past” (p. 38). 

Now, ultimately, Ely cannot have it 
both ways: if God cannot unmake the 
past, then it is not true, in any simple 
sense, that God causes the evil to dis- 
appear by changing it into a good. Ely’s 
interpretation implicitly presupposes, as 
we noticed before, that the consequent 
nature of God is some kind of a nontem- 
poral transcendent being for whom every 
evil is seen as a good. And there is am- 
biguity on this point in Whitehead’s 
writings. For example, the following 
would seem to support Ely’s contention: 
“The perfection of God’s subjective 
aim, derived from the completeness of 
his primordial nature, issues into the 
character of his consequent nature..... 
The wisdom of subjective aim prehends 
every actuality for what it can be in such 
a perfected system.’’S We suggest that 
this ambiguity is caused by the failure to 
develop the notion of God as creative 
power, and to relate more coherently 
this notion with the concepts of objec- 
tive immortality and efficient causation. 
“God’s role is not the combat of produc- 
tive force with productive force, of de- 
structive force with destructive force; 
it lies in the patient operation of the 
over-powering rationality of his concep- 
tual harmonization.” Thus at times 


8 Tbid., pp. 524-25. 


'6Tbid., pp. 525-26. Whitehead says that the 
primary action of God on the world is defined by 
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Whitehead appears to say, as Ely con- 
tends, that evil remains evil in the world 
of events (“God cannot unmake the 
past”) but that in God’s experience evil 
is transmuted into goodness. This re- 
sults in a basic and inexplicable dichoto- 
my whereby transmutation and _ re- 
demption are regarded as nontemporal 
achievements." But if transmutation is 
a fact, and if God as consequent is a con- 
crete actuality, transmutation must be 
a temporal affair—even though it has a 
nontemporal element. 

If Ely’s interpretation were the true 
one, it would mean that (for Whitehead) 
it would not make any difference to God 
how we acted. If all evil is seen as good 
in God’s eyes, what’s the difference what 
we do? This is nothing but value-chaos 
where good and evil are indistinguish- 
able. But this contradicts Whitehead’s 
whole conception of God as process, as 
growth of values. Ultimately, it destroys 
the unchanging character of God. God 
then becomes (as Ely says) a cosmic 
fiend whose delight consists in devising 
new tortures for man to endure, because 
for man the evil is really evil. God would 
then have a “Diabolic Nature.” 

But this is not the case. Rather, as 
Ely points out, God’s primordial nature 
gives him a vision of how an evil event 
can be turned to good account. But this 
can only mean that God does the best he 
can with what he has—under the cir- 
cumstances. ‘‘The initial aim is the best 
for that impasse.”** His primordial na- 


God’s primordial nature. The creative and more 
compulsive power of God as a concrete process is 
not emphasized (see ibid., p. 523). 

17 Ely expresses this negatively by saying that 
“evil is not really transcended in the world.” This 
seeming transcendentalism is the basis for Ely’s 
later point that Whitehead’s God may will what 
is evil for man. 


18 Process and Reality, p. 373. 


ture is such that evil events can be re- 
lated to other events in such a way that 
some value can result. In one sense, this 
constitutes the “forgiveness” (unmerited 
“orace’’) of the love of God in traditional 
theology. God forgives the sinner not in 
the sense that the sinner’s past is changed, 
not in the sense that the consequences 
of his sin (to himself and others includ- 
ing God) are obliterated and past evils 
are no longer evils, but in the sense that 
possibilities for good are ever present in 
spite of the evils. 

There is tragedy in God even though 
it be a tragic peace. The redemption of 
evil through suffering includes the suffer- 
ing of God (even though the fact of suf- 
fering in itself is not sufficient to produce 
redemption—a more creative element is 
needed). Considering only the primor- 
dial character of God, evil can be trans- 
formed into good because of God’s vi- 
sion—because of his conception of the 
ideal whole. But evil is real and endures 
because the actualized “whole”? would 
have been different if the evils had not 
been evils. The fact that a whole is valu- 
able does not entirely validate the char- 
acter of the parts because there are good 
wholes and there are better wholes. God 
does not love sinners because they are 
sinners but in spite of the fact. The 
transformation of a past evil into a good 
does not change the character of the past 
evil as past. It changes the direction of a 
tendency whereby a greater good (or a 
lesser evil) may result than will be the 
case if the tendency persists in its evil 
ways. 

If Whitehead had developed the effi- 
cient and creative aspect of God, we 
would be able to see more clearly that 
the transformation of evil, as conceptual- 
ly seen by God and apart from the trans- 
formation as it occurs in the actual 
world, is only a possibility for realiza- 
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tion. God feels the past world as it oc- 
curred with whatever character it pos- 
sesses. But he feels it also through the 
eyes of his “perfect vision’; that is, he 
sees the past as surrounded with relevant 
possibilities for a greater realization of 
value. The past, as felt by God, is re- 
flected back into the world. Thus the 
present is conditioned by the past with 
the past’s character (the past, as felt by 
God and by the present, remains un- 
changed), but the basic unchanging 
character of creativity is such that the 
past as evil has possibilities of resulting 
in some good. The past as good has pos- 
sibilities of enhancement. This is the 
initial aim which may be more or less 
blocked. But the freedom of events, both 
good and evil, is a necessary character 
of their being. 

The ‘‘superjective nature” of God 
(another distinction of reason within the 
concept of God) refers to God’s effica- 
cious power whereby what is felt by God 
conditions the world of becoming. White- 
head speaks of the past as felt by God in 
terms of “perfected actuality” which 
qualifies the temporal world of process.*? 
And Ely seems to give a value connota- 
tion to this term: 

The actualities of the world are received 
into God, where they are purified and perfected 
(as far as possible) by God’s vision of an ideal 
complement. But this integration, though it 
takes place only in God’s mind, is itself a per- 
fectly definite fact of the universe [p. 42]. 

But Whitehead’s own statements seem 
to carry a different meaning. “Perfected 
actuality” is attained when “the many 
are one everlastingly, without the quali- 
fication of any loss either of individual 
identity or of completeness of unity.’’° 
In other words, the phrase is synony- 
mous with “everlastingness’” wherein 


19 Tbid., p. 532. 
2° Ibid. 


“immediacy is reconciled with objective 
immortality.’’* Everlastingness has ref- 
erence to the preservation of values, but 
it does not necessarily mean that evils 
are automatically transmuted into goods. 
And by means of the living immediacy, 
the past as felt by God and as potent 
with possibilities of greater value is 
passed back into and qualifies the world 
of living experience. In other words, God 
never presents a past evil to us as final 
and incorrigible. Therefore, the nontem- 
poral element in the process of transmu- 
tation is the eternal (in the sense of ‘‘un- 
changing”) character of God whereby 
possibilities of growth are relevant to 
both good and evil events. This is trans- 
mutation as an ever present characteris- 
tic of Gevi’s nature, of his ordering of 
possibilities. Whitehead’s “kingdom of 
heaven” is a conceptual, not a physical, 
fact. But transmutation as an accom- 
plished fact is the product of the present 
events’ reactions to the objective crea- 
tive world of the past as it is qualified by 
God’s ordering of possibilities. This is 
God functioning both as lure and as 
creative compulsion. And evils remain 
and endure as evils because of the stub- 
bornness of the past and the “great re- 
fusal’’ of the present. 

But the ambiguity in our interpreta- 
tion persists. Because we try to discuss 
God as creative power, and not only 
as persuasion, and because Whitehead 
seems to identify God and creativity, 
we appear to be saying that God is re- 
sponsible for the endurance of evil as 
well as presenting to us persuasive lures 
of greater value. This basic difficulty has 
been implicit in our whole discussion. 
The solution may reside in a distinction 
between creativity as such and creativity 
which refers to God as propulsive in ac- 
cordance with his unchanging structure. 

1 Tbid. 
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But Ely says there is another reason 
why Whitehead’s God is not good. The 
“tremendous doubt” that plagues us in 
his writings is the notion that God’s val- 
ues may not be our values. We cannot 
be sure that “what God considers a 
greater good would be so in my standard 
of values” (pp. 44-45). And while God 
may not will what is evil from his point 
of view, he may will what is evil from 
man’s point of view. Therefore, White- 
head has not shown that God is good 
“in any sense resembling that in which a 
man is good” (p. 47). In God’s vision of 
the whole, everything (no matter how 
ugly or evil) can assume a good function 
because of the nature of the whole. What 
appears as an evil to us may be beautiful 
to God by virtue of its inherent contrast 
with something else. “Perhaps World 
Wars are the black spots necessary for 
the perfection of the divine painting” 
(p. 51). Thus Ely says that Whitehead’s 
theory of evil “is a variant of the old con- 
ception that evil is an illusion of our 
shortsightedness; given .... God’s view 
.... What seems to us evil is really not 
evil” (p. 51). 

This criticism is organically related 
to and partly dependent upon Ely’s in- 
terpretation of transmutation. To the 
extent of dependence, this criticism is 
negated by the previous discussion. But 
there is more involved. 

It would seem that a meaningful the- 
ism must avoid the extremes of uuman- 
ism and complete transcendence on this 
question. If God’s standard of value 
bears no relation to our own, then God’s 
function in man’s life is unknown and 
unknowable—and it can be dispensed 
with. On the other hand, if God’s good- 
ness is identical with our own, what is 
the function of God? If God merely sym- 
bolizes or echoes our present or even our 
ideal notions of goodness, why not forget 
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God and keep the ideals? Nothing im- 
portant will have been left out. Nor 
would we find anything worthy of wor- 
ship or commitment except man’s ideals. 
If there is to be a God in any meaningful 
sense of the term, he must transcend at 
least to some degree human ideals of 
goodness. Ely seems to imply that the 
most important problem in theology is 
to justify the ways of God to man. This 
is essential, but it is just as important 
and perhaps more so to justify the ways 
of man to God. 

If Whitehead’s God were completely 
transcendent, there might be some 
grounds for doubting whether God wills 
what is good for man. But Whitehead’s 
God is a naturalistic one, meaning that 
he exemplifies our first principles. Thus 
we have some basis for thinking that 
God’s standard of value is compatible 
with our own—in principle. This stand- 
ard of value is defined by the concept of 
the primordial nature of God, a struc- 
ture which is exemplified to a greater or 
less degree in every kind of experience. 
This structure is the secular equivalent 
of the religious concept of “love.’’ This 
structure or standard may be roughly 
described as the greatest diversity, con- 
trast, and intensity consonant with the 
greatest unity. Or, again, that the vari- 
ous feelings within one actual occasion 
or the activities of several occasions are 
so related that they intensify one an- 
other by means of compatible contrasts. 
‘‘What is inexorable in God, is valuation 
as an aim towards ‘order’; and ‘order’ 
means ‘society’ permissive of actualities 
with patterned intensity of feeling arising 
from adjusted contrasts.” God at- 
tempts to avoid both the obstructiveness 
of chaos and the triviality and deadness 
of monotony. 

Now in so far as we have found that 


2 [bid., pp. 373-74- 
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this value pattern has resulted in human 
satisfaction and good, we have empirical 
grounds for trusting God’s standard of 
value. In fact, some would say that there 
is no human value or goodness unless 
this value pattern is exemplified in our 
activities; that the capacity to realize 
this structure of relations in our lives 
(to a greater extent than can the other 
animals) is what largely constitutes our 
humanity. God’s willing evil from man’s 
point of view could only mean (in White- 
head’s system) that man was unwilling 
to realize a growth in value experience. 
The willingness to commit one’s self to 
a process which exemplifies this value 
structure (on the grounds that greater 
human values would be achieved there- 
by) is what constitutes faith in God. 
Only if it can be shown that human val- 
ues exemplify a basically different struc- 
ture from that defined by the primordial 
nature of God is it true that Whitehead’s 
God is irreconcilable with human good- 
ness. 

This does not mean that God’s good- 
ness is identical with our own. It does 
not mean that some particular situation 
which certain men at a given time hold 
to be good would necessarily be “accept- 
able to God.” Nor does it mean that 
some particular situation which certain 
men at a given time hold to be evil would 
necessarily be as evil from God’s point 
of view. In Whitehead’s system there 
really is no problem of justifying the 
ways of God to man because whatever 
God wills for man would be recognized 
by man as good if man (in the most in- 
clusive sense) were to realize his greatest 
potentialities. If one accepts as valid 
Whitehead’s general criterion of value, 
and if one defines God as the most in- 
clusive generalization of this value pat- 
tern (as Whitehead does), then how 
could God will evil for man? What was 


“really” good for man, from man’s high- 
est interest, could not be an evil for God. 
God’s self-interest and his altruism coin- 
cide by virtue of the dependence of God 
on the world as his internal parts. God 
is supreme value for man. God’s will 
might seem evil to us in our baser mo- 
ments; it often does. But commitment 
to God defined as supreme worthfulness 
for all men implies a faith which trusts 
that a finer approximation to God’s 
goodness on the part of men in general 
will result in a situation that men will 
call good. If the attainment of God’s 
will involves the destruction of my pres- 
ent standard of values, it means that my 
criterion of soodness is inadequate to the 
best ir’2scs of my self 2: 1 others. 

Is this a blind and irrational faith, an 
ultimate prejudice that is unsupported? 
In the history of Wes: n culture we 
have usually defined ‘1d in terms of 
supreme value. Even wen God has been 
pictured as a wholly trans:endent being 
whose goodness was as superior to ours 
as the reach of the zenith, the implica- 
tion was not that God’s goodness would 
be evil from man’s highest standpoint. 
God judged man and found him evil in 
terms of man’s own implicit standard of 
goodness. Men have thought themselves 
to be good, and God has called them evil 
because of their inhumanity to man— 
and thus of their unhumanity to God. 
In Western culture it has usually been 
the case that even those who defined 
God in terms of the greatest power 
thought of this power as being conso- 
nant with or identical to the greatest 
good. 

Ely’s criticism is really ambiguous: 
“Tf God’s values are not my values, I 
shall not rejoice at finding God’s love 
‘flooding back again into the world’ ” (p. 
45). Does Ely mean by “my values” 
those values I cherish now, or those I 
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cherished as a child, or those values I 
cherish when I am most sensitive to my 
fellow-men and try to take the “role of 
the other’? Or does he mean more than 
just myself? If so, whom and how many? 
Or does he refer to the value pattern on 
the basis of which I try to decide wheth- 
er a given situation is good or evil? Even 
though (in some instances at least) a par- 
ent knows what is better for the child 
than the child himself knows, and even 
though the parent acts accordingly, the 
child may not rejoice. People conflict and 
war with one another because both their 
standards of value and their sensitivities 
differ. Those whose standard includes 
what is involved in “the century of the 
common man” and those whose standard 
extends only to the perpetuation and 
furtherance of existing inequalities and 
injustices constitute a case in point. If 
God’s standard of value corresponds 
more with the former’s than with the 
latter’s and if the former’s prevails, the 
latter will not rejoice, and they will de- 
fine the situation as evil. And from their 
viewpoint the latter will say that God 
willed “what is evil to humanity.” 

Ely claims that Whitehead’s God is 
not good because he “does not will the 
good. He wills the beautiful” (p. 52). Ely 
seems to interpret Whitehead’s concept 
of beauty as meaning that which is in- 
different to goodness. But Whitehead is 
not talking about God as an amoral aes- 
thete. Whitehead does speak of that 
kind of love which “‘is a little oblivious 
as to morals,’ and of perspectives of 
the universe to which morality, logic, 
art, and religion are irrelevant. But they 
are irrelevant in contrasc to “import- 
ance” or “‘worth” conceived of in terms 
that transcend narrow and conventional 
categories. That which transcends does 
not thereby and necessarily deny—in 


3 [bid., p. 521. 
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the small sense. That which transcends 
can also include and improve. It is the 
denial of certain moral standards in the 
interest of a more sensitive morality or 
a finer beauty. Certain kinds of love 
transcend the bounds of justice, but can 
one thereby say that a finer and nobler 
beauty or goodness has not been at- 
tained? Ultimately, Ely’s criticism loses 
its force in the light of a different inter- 
pretation of the fact of transmutation. 


V 


Ely’s third basic objection to White- 
head’s God centers in the problem of the 
preservation of the individual and his 
values. Ely complains that even if God 
triumphs over the evil of “perpetual 
perishing” (which is the “ultimate evil 
in the actual world’’), the ultimate evil 
is still ultimate for us humans because 
we do perish as individuals. Even if God 
does preserve my values, but does not 
preserve me, I receive no benefit; the 
final enjoyment is God’s and God’s only. 
Even if God can see how an evil can be 
transmuted into a good, and can see how 
my suffering can be redeemed, all this 
does not help me in my evil and suffering. 
Furthermore, the individuality of finite 
things does not count because they are 
all merely transient instruments for 
God’s enjoyment—and even God, in 
preserving my individual values, pre- 
serves and enjoys them only as parts of 
a system. Therefore, even for God their 
individuality has perished. These con- 
siderations suck “all the vital juices from 
Whitehead’s basic metaphysical conten- 
tion that every actuality is something 
for its own sake” (p. 50). And so again: 
“Whitehead does not give a satisfactory 
solution to the problem of evil because 
he has not shown that God is good in the 
important sense that he cherishes in- 
dividuals and their values” (p. 50). 
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Some of Ely’s criticisms of White- 
head’s God, in this connection, lose some 
of their relevance in the light of the fore- 
going analysis. For example, the concept 
of objective immortality does furnish 
some basis for believing that God pre- 
serves an individual’s values for what- 
ever worth they may be and yield. But 
this need not include the preservation of 
the individual as such. 

But why should God’s goodness be 
correlative to or dependent upon the 
preservation of individuals as such, that 
is, on immortality? Or why is the re- 
deeming of my suffering and tragedy and 
the transformation of my evil into a good 
meaningful only if I am present to share 
in the redemption and transformation? 
To hold these two ideas as inseparable is 
to cling to a type of “reward” theology 
which implies that there is no such thing 
as altruism or a disinterested love for 
God. This means that at best there is 
only an enlightened self-interest. Hu- 
manism, in order to maintain a respect- 
able ethic, must insist on the notion of 
altruism. The inclusion of God in the 
picture by the theists does not change 
the fundamental principle involved. 
Whether God alone is the ultimate bene- 
factor of my suffering, or whether its re- 
demption is shared by later finite indi- 
viduals like myself (and perhaps includ- 
ing myself), the issue at stake is the 
same. If the humanists can find it mean- 
ingful to suffer for the sake of a finer so- 
ciety which they may never share, why 
cannot theists suffer for “the glory of 
God” which they may never fully in- 
herit? Ely’s position is really ironical: 
he implies that it would be religiously 
justifiable for God to serve man and his 
values and to preserve them both in- 
definitely but that the saving of our val- 
ues by God for his own enjoyment would 
be evidence of God’s ultimate selfishness. 


This is equivalent to remonstrating with 
God for his being God. The difference 
between God’s “selfishness” and our 
own is that in God’s nature his selfishness 
and his altruism coincide for the reason 
previously given. This relationship be- 
tween self-interest and altruism does not 
seem to hold necessarily for lesser indi- 
viduals. 

Ely might ask: Why could not both 
man and God together enjoy man’s 
achieved values indefinitely? Why should 
an individual’s span of existence be 
finite? If God really loves individuals 
and shares with them their sufferings and 
triumphs, why does not his love extend 
to the preservation of these individuals 
as well as to their values? Whitehead 
might reply that creativity (as distin- 
guished from God) holds the answers. 
If Whitehead’s God had created the 
world and all its conditions, these ques- 
tions would be relevant. But such is not 
Whitehead’s God, for, as Ely says, God 


“cannot repeal fundamental metaphysi- - 


cal laws.’’ The perishing of individuals 
in their immediate subjectivity appears 
to be a condition necessitated by a 
world of process. In this respect White- 
head’s “event philosophy”’ differs from 
the more traditional ‘‘substance philoso- 
phies.”’ The indefinite or everlasting pro- 
longation of an individual might add to 
the monotony of the world and thereby 
decrease value. Old age is not synony- 
mous with adventure and increase of 
novelty. In this sense it is true to say 
that God’s abstract or primordial nature 
has no regard for specific individuals. It 
is concerned with any individuals who 
can add to the growth of value—both 
for themselves and for God. 
Furthermore, Ely’s statement that 
“the very notion of ‘redemption through 
suffering’ implies a divorce between suf- 
fering as a means and as an end” and his 
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contention that the individuality of 
finite things does not count are both 
denied in Whitehead’s system by the 
notion that the meaning of existence is 
“now’—for God and man. (And both 
of Ely’s statements rest upon an incor- 
rect version of the fact of transmuta- 
tion.) Ely’s statements really imply that 
the only real end is a final, perfect, and 
complete state. But, as Whitehead says, 
there is no one far-off divine event to 
which the whole creation moves. There 
is no perfection beyond which there is no 
greater perfection. We are not merely 
means to the end of God’s enjoyment. 
We are means for his enjoyment, yes, 
but we are also ends for God and ends 
for ourselves. Every means is an end and 
every end is a means—for God and men. 
If I have hope that my sufferings can 
lead to the increase of another’s value, 
this present hope of a future eventuality 
qualifies my present suffering. If I do 
not have that hope, my suffering is all 
the more tragic. In either case my suffer- 
ing, whether qualified or not, is at that 
time my end, my meaning. It is my suf- 
fering as an end (whether later redeemed 
or not, but especially when not) which 
helps to make evil so tragic, because it 
could have been otherwise. 

Therefore, every actuality is some- 
thing for its own sake in two senses. First 
my experience, whether of good or ill, is 
all that I have. It is its own reward. And 
for that reason it then becomes a “stub- 
born fact” for all future actualities (in- 
cluding my own future states and God’s 
future states). It becomes a fact which 
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must be reckoned with. For in a sense 
God can only enjoy what lesser temporal 
actualities give him to enjoy. If we ex- 
perience suffering, so does he; if we ex- 
perience tragedy, so does he; if we bene- 
fit by someone else’s suffering, so does he; 
and if some later individuals reap the re- 
ward of our sufferings now, so does God. 
For God has only his present experience, 
which includes his memories and his 
anticipations. The future may contain 
more of value than the past or the pres- 
ent, but in any event Whitehead’s God 
lives in terms of adventure. And since 
there is no final end, is it not true that 
“to travel hopefully is better than to 
arrive’? Since there is no final arriving, 
the meaning of the adventure for White- 
head’s God is “‘now.”’ 


VI 


Our conclusion is that Ely’s interpre- 
tation of Whitehead’s theology brings 
out into the open the basic ambiguity 
existing in his God-concept. But the 
ground of the ambiguity does not con- 
sist in the idea that Whitehead’s theolog- 
ical doctrines are false; rather the whole 
position is not fully developed in terms 
of coherently interrelated religious cate- 
gories. In other words, Ely has not been 
sufficiently just to the richness of White- 
head’s thought. There is a more positive 
and constructive interpretation and de- 
velopment of Whitehead’s religious phi- 
losophy that can be made. This pioneer 
work is one of the tasks for the present 
philosophic and religious generation. 
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ERNEST H. 


When Heracles was passing from boyhood to 
youth’s estate, wherein the young, now becom- 
ing their own masters, show whether they will 
approach life by the path of virtue or the path of 
vice, he went out into a quiet place, and sat 
pondering which road to take. And there ap- 
peared two women of great stature making to- 
ward him. When they drew near to Heracles, 
one of them ran to meet him crying: Heracles, I 
see that you are in doubt which path to take 
towards life. Make me your friend; follow me, 
and I will lead you along the pleasantest and 
easiest road. You shall taste all the sweets of 
life; and hardships you shall never know. Nay; 
you shall have the fruits of others’ toil, and re- 
frain from nothing that can bring you gain. 

Now when Heracles heard this, he asked: 
Lady, pray, what is your name? 

My friends call me Happiness, she said, but 
among those that hate me I am nicknamed 
Vice. 

Meantime the other had drawn near, and 
she said: I, too, am come to you, Heracles. I 
know your parents, and I have taken note of 
your character during the time of your educa- 
tion. Therefore, I hope that if you take the 
road that leads to me (to virtue), you will turn 
out a right good doer of high and noble deeds. 
But I will not decieve you by a pleasant prelude: 
I will rather tell you truly the things that are, 
as the gods have ordained them. For of all things 
good and fair, the gods give nothing to man 
without toil and effort—O Heracles, thou son 
of goodly parents, if thou wilt labor earnestly 
on this wise, thou mayest have for thine own 
the most blessed happiness.* 


Is story of Heracles at the cross- 
road was well known to the 
Greeks, as it is well known to us. 

It has attained this fame because it deals 
with one of the most characteristic phe- 
nomena of human existence and because 
it deals with the phenomenon in an illus- 
trative way. Of course, there are other 
symbolic illustrations in nearly every 
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FREUND* 


mythology and religion that we know, 
but the story of Heracles at the cross- 
road is undoubtedly one of the most im- 
pressive. 

The phenomenon to which the story 
refers is the decision which each human 
being must make—the decision between 
two ways of life, two kinds of existence. 
And we realize that this decision once 
made is not, as in the tale of Heracles, 
made once and for all but that it must be 
made and remade; that is, men have to 
redecide at nearly every moment. 

This is an experience which everyone 
as a human being will make as soon as 
he— if we use the terms of the story— 
emerges out of boyhood into youth. But 
the difficulty and the problem begin at 
the moment at which we try to explain 
the nature of the decision which we must 
make and the nature of the two ways of 
life between which we have to choose. 
Do we understand them sufficiently 
when we think of them in the usual 
terms of good and evil? Does this deci- 
sion refer only to our moral obligations, 
to our attitude toward other people? 
The Greeks, at least, did not understand 
it in such a restricted sense. What Hera- 
cles had to decide was whether he wanted 
to lead a life of utmost activity, and suf- 
fer from the toils and pains connected 
with it, or whether he would rather live 

* Mr. Freund studied under Martin Heidegger at 
the University of Freiburg, where he received the 
Ph.D. degree in 1932. He has since spent a period 
lecturing at Pendle Hill, Pennsylvania. The present 


article is based on a paper read at Haverford Col- 
lege in December, 1941. 


*Xenophon Memorabilia ii. 1, trans. E. C. Mar- 
chant (London, 1923). 
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a passive life, devoted only to life’s sen- 
suous joys. The decision involves man’s 
whole existence; it is concerned with his 
attitude toward himself rather than with 
his attitude toward other persons. 

Martin Heidegger, one of the few 
present-day German philosophers who 
can still be taken seriously, gave a new 
and impressive analysis of that problem 
of two ways of life, two ways of existence 
with which every human being is con- 
fronted. He made the unique attempt 
to take it out of the field of ethics, as well 
as of religion, and to develop it on a 
purely ontological basis. How far he 
succeeded in doing so is subject to dis- 
cussion. But the analysis is penetrating 
enough to deserve our consideration. 

The following essay? presents Heideg- 
ger’s idea of man’s fall or decline from 
one way of existence toward another, 
using solely as source Heidegger’s main 
work Sein und Zeit (“Beingness and 
Time”’), published in 1927. 

We shall examine the interpretation 
under four heads. First, the general 
title under which Heidegger approaches 
the problem requires explanation. Such 
a title is of great importance and sig- 
nificance. The course of the ideas is, to 
some extent, determined by the termi- 
nology which the philosopher employs. 
Second, we shall discuss the general as- 
pect of Heidegger’s attack upon the 
problem. Then we shall go into a more 
detailed description of the phenomenon 
itself and shall finally conclude with one 
of the basic concepts of Heidegger’s 
philosophy, the concept of man’s fall or 
decline. 

I 

In the chapter following the Introduc- 
tion, Heidegger outlines the essential 
quality of the human being with which 


2I am indebted to Lester J. Start, M.A., for 
help in translating quotations from Heidegger. 
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we have to deal. He speaks of two pos- 
sibilities of choice before which every 
man as a human being necessarily 
stands: “Human existence can choose 
the true nature of itself; it can also lose 
itself or only seemingly achieve itself.’’ 
That means that there are two forms of 
existence by which human beings can be 
determined in their lives. We have the 
possibility of choosing or achieving our 
true selves. We can live an entirely true 
life—that is, a life according to our 
essential nature; or, on the other hand, 
we can decide against ourselves, we can 
lose ourselves by living a more or less 
untrue life—a life not according to our 
true nature, a life in which we never 
really develop our true self. 

These preliminary distinctions may 
suffice to explain in an introductory way 
the special terms which Heidegger uses 
to express the phenomenon that he 
wishes to reveal. He continues: 

For human existence, according to its nature, 
can be either an appropriate or an inappropri- 
ate existence [etgentliches oder uneigentliches 
Dasein]. That is, human existence may have 
one of the two modes or forms which are to be 


called ‘“‘appropriateness” and ‘“‘inappropriate- 
ness” [Eigentlichkeit und Uneigentlichkeit].4 


With these two terms, distinguishing 
between an appropriate and an inap- 
propriate state of existence, we are in the 
midst of Heidegger’s philosophy. Of 
course, if we know only these two terms, 
we do not know a great deal, and we are 
still far from any real understanding of 
their meaning. Nevertheless, they indi- 
cate the field in which the inquiry is to be 
made. They point to the possibilities 
and define the limits of Heidegger’s ap- 
proach to the problem of man’s being 
confronted with two ways of life—limits 
determined by the special point of view 


3 Sein und Zeit (Halle, 1927), p. 42. 
4 Ibid., pp. 42-43. 
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which is characteristic of every kind of 
philosophic effort. 

We must now try to see more clearly 
and distinctly what Heidegger is speak- 
ing about, and we shall clarify the real 
meaning of his terms—“appropriate- 
ness” and “‘inappropriateness” of human 
existence. This will be all that we shall 
attempt to accomplish, and we must 
simplify our task still further by restrict- 
ing our inquiry to one of the two terms— 
to the concept of an inappropriate ex- 
istence. Such a restriction need not en- 
danger our understanding of the whole 
problem of these two forms of human 
life. For, in defining “inappropriate- 
ness” through comprehension of the neg- 
ative, we clarify the other, positive, 
state of our existence. 


Il 


A first insight in this meaning we want 
to reveal results from Heidegger’s state- 
ment that “human existence ordinarily 
stands under the dominance of others.’’s 
To comprehend the meaning of this 
sentence, it is necessary to realize the 
essential kinship between the individual 
and the world around him. Never and 
nowhere does he live an isolated life. He 
is always and everywhere related to a 
world in which people live together. We 
learn to speak as others have spoken be- 
fore and as others are now speaking; we 
learn to think as others have thought 
and are now thinking; we take advantage 
of our fellow-man’s skill and labor for our 
own subsistence. We are trained on the 
basis of the experience of others—experi- 
ence gained both in the past and in the 
present. We develop into human beings 
only by the help of others, and we show 
dependence in the whole character of our 
lives. Even if we lived like a Robinson 
Crusoe on a desert island, we should con- 


5 Ibid., p. 126. 


tinue to think, act, and feel as we had 
previously learned from the experience 
and help of others. Our nature is funda- 
mentally determined by our belonging 
to a society of man. It can never over- 
come such a dependence. 

But the dominance of others to which 
Heidegger refers means something else; 
it goes beyond that state of general de- 
pendence. He says: 

We have pleasure and enjoy ourselves as 
others do; we read, observe, and judge litera- 
ture and art as others do. We are shocked by 
the same things which shock others. And, even 
when we withdraw from the mob, we do it as 
others do.° 


Here Heidegger is trying to reveal com- 
plete dependence. No sphere of true in- 
dividuality remains. No action, no feel- 
ing, no thinking, is really our own. We 
read the books that are recommended by 
public opinion; we appraise them from 
the point of view of public opinion; and 
we go to a play if others think we should. 
Our political ideas are those of the news- 
papers and commentators. We make 
our friends as we are advised to do; and 
we even marry as our parents or some 
body else may want us to; in all our be- 
havior we follow the directions which we 
receive from outside. 

But who are these others to whom we 
so entirely surrender and who dominate 
our existence so completely? 

These others are not this man or that man, 
nor are they ourselves. They are not a few per- 
sons, nor are they the sum of all. These others 
are what we designate by the indefinite pro- 
noun “one” [Man].’ 


Here we have a very important term of 
Heidegger’s philosophy. The domina- 
tion of others, 4s he discusses it, means 
that we always speak, act, feel, read, and 
think as ‘“‘one”’ speaks, acts, feels, reads, 


6 Jbid., pp. 126-27. 
7 Tbid., p. 126. 
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and thinks. So he uses the term ‘‘one”’ 
for what is at the same time nobody and 
everyone. 

A significant consequence results from 
this complete dependence upon the 
others: every single life will be necessari- 
ly forced down to an average level of ex- 
istence. 

This “‘one” cares essentially for an average 
state of existence. It checks any exceptional 
characteristics in an individual. Each distinc- 
tion is quietly suppressed. Everything truly 
original is discarded as already long known. 
Every mystery loses its meaning. In this way 
a leveling of all human potentiality takes 
place.’ 


Since we are under the dominance of the 
others, we live only an average life. We 
are always anxious to keep down in 
others the least mark of distinction, just 
as we are kept down ourselves. This 
does not mean, of course, that there can 
be no distinction at all—group distinc- 
tion is not affected by this characteristic 
tendency—but every kind of individual 
distinction, of individual task and ac- 
complishment, is involved. 

Realizing this phenomenon of our de- 
termination by the world around us, we 
are now able to see the two selves within 
our own existence, which Heidegger de- 
scribes as follows: 

Common human existence has to be under- 
stood as the personified “one” [Maz-selbst], 
which we distinguish from the appropriate self 
that is the true self [eigentliches Seibst]. As such 
a personified ‘“‘one,” human existence is dis- 
persed; that is, we ourselves are dispersed in the 
“one” and must first find ourselves. For, at 
first, there is no I in the sense of my own self, 
but only the others, that is, this ‘‘one’’; and for 
the most part, it remains so.° 


Man’s existence appears to be split into 
two. At first, we are only this personified 
“one”; that is, we are just what other 
people are and what they want us to be. 


8 Tbid., p. 127. 9 [bid., p. 129. 


And Heidegger adds: “. .. . for the most 
part it remains so.”””” That is, certainly, 
a pessimistic view. Not everyone will 
agree with it. In any case, the task will 
not be denied—the task of each human 
being to develop from this personified 
“one” into a true self. We may or may 
not accomplish this task. To become 
aware of the split within our very exist- 
ence is among the most characteristic ex- 
periences which man can ever have. 

We have attained now a first impres- 
sion of what Heidegger means by his 
term “‘inappropriateness” or “‘inappro- 
priate state of human existence.’ It 
means an existence in which man is noth- 
ing else than that personified ‘‘one’’—in 
which a true self has not yet developed. 
What Heidegger means by “inappropri- 
ateness” of man (Uneigentlichkeit des 
Daseins) is complete domination from 
outside and no individual development 
whatever from within. 


il 


Having considered the general aspect 
of Heidegger’s problem, we shall now go 
into a more detailed explanation and try 
to gain deeper insight into that self of 
ours called the personified “one” or into 
the state of existence in which it domi- 
nates. Here three special characteristics 
must be examined. 

The first refers to a particular kind of 
speech. We understand what is meant 
by this when we remember the original 
purpose of talking or speaking. ‘‘Expres- 
sive talk is communication. Its essential 
aim is to make the listener share in what 
the speech has to reveal.’’" By talking 
we originally wish to reveal something to 
someone else, or we ourselves wish to 
grasp something revealed by another 
person. Talk is always related to a spe- 


10 Tbid. 1! Tbid., p. 168. 
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cial subject, a special phenomenon about 
which something is to be revealed from 
one person to another. 

But speech can degenerate from this 
true meaning. 

Talk, being a fundamental constituent of ex- 
istence, may possibly turn into mere talk 
[Gerede]. Mere talk presents the possibility of a 
general understanding without real comprehen- 
sion of the subject. It is not so much a case of 
understanding what is talked about as a condi- 
tion in which one listens to the talking itself. 
The object is only superficially understood. 
The only thing that matters is that there be 
talking.” 


In this sense, talk loses its close relation- 
ship to what we are talking about. That 
which is talked about becomes more or 
less indifferent. In the main, we talk for 
the sake of talking, not for the sake of 
revealing something which is new to us 
or to others. 

This kind of conversation occurs in the 
experience of each of us every day. We 
can easily check upon it by asking our- 
selves what has come out of our talking. 
To this we do not find an answer. We can 
converse for hours and hours without 
getting anything out of it. When this 
occurs, talk has given up its special 
function. 

A very significant consequence results 
from this process of degeneration. In- 
volved, as we are, in mere talk, we are 
mostly unaware of its alienation from its 
subject. We have the impression that we 
have a full understanding of what we are 
talking about. But, in reality, we are 
far from such understanding. Thus, 
Heidegger continues: “Mere talking is, 
by its nature, a barrier to understanding 
in so far as it neglects to go back to the 
original subject.’"’ Not only does mere 
talk fail to reveal the truth, it actually 
bars truth from being revealed by creat- 


"2 Tbid., pp. 168-69. 13 [hid., p. 169. 


ing the impression of having already ac- 
complished this end. 

This may look hopeless enough; 
nevertheless, as Heidegger adds, “‘we be- 
come acquainted with many things in 
this manner though we do not often 
progress beyond such an average under- 
standing.’’4 Mere talk is, indeed, an im- 
portant way by which we learn—or, 
better, by which we think we learn what 
things are. And it is obviously a charac- 
teristic of an inappropriate state of ex- 
istence which adheres to us as long and 
as far as we are not more than a personi- 
fied “one.” 


In order to disclose a second character- 
istic of the inappropriate state of human 
existence, Heidegger reminds us of the 
first sentence in Aristotle’s metaphysics: 
“Man by nature wants to see and to 
know.” There is in every human being 
an essential tendency to see—to see 
things that have been hidden from him 
and that he wants to be obvious, to be 
revealed, to behold face to face. Every 
creative force in man is directed by this 
tendency. The poet feels it, as well as 
the musician; the philosopher, as well as 
the prophet. 

Now, it is a fact that this desire to get 
at the nature of things by seeing and 
knowing them can degenerate. And it is 
to a degenerated desire for seeing that 
Heidegger now refers: 

We designate by the term “curiosity” 
[Neugier] a particular tendency of common ex- 
istence to see. This curiosity does not care to 
see in order to understand what is seen, to pene- 
trate its meaning, but it only cares to see for the 
sake of seeing." 


Seized by curiosity, we are satisfied with 
mere seeing without caring in the least 


"4 Ibid. 
'S [bid., pp. 170, 172. 
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what can be and what is to be revealed 
to us. 

This tendency of ours to see for the 
sake of mere seeing becomes conspicuous 
in a way which is very familiar and in 
which we can readily follow it—I mean 
in our reading. We read in order to 
satisfy our desire to see, but very often 
we do nothing more. We do not try to 
fulfill the true purpose of seeing, which is 
to have something revealed and to keep 
revealed what was hidden before. In 
reading a newspaper we are eager to get 
the news, especially when news is real. 
But we do not look for more, for some- 
thing worth keeping. We can easily 
check upon this tendency by asking our- 
selves what it was that we read. Quite 
the same thing often takes place with 
books. We read a novel, we read a story, 
we read an article; but often we are un- 
able to tell what the book is really about. 
We only care for the immediate impres- 
sion; we are not anxious for any lasting 
knowledge which we can receive from it. 
We are not concerned about any activity 
of our real self. 

But, even if we cannot satisfactorily 
say what the book we have just read was 
about, we are always able to do one 
thing—to talk about it. For, in order to 
talk, we do not need real understanding; 
we only need a superficial idea which we 
have certainly obtained. From this we 
notice how mere talk and curiosity are 
connected. By talking we receive sug- 
gestions about what it may be worth 
while to see, and by seeing we obtain a 
topic for mere talk. 

As a necessary consequence, curiosity 
involves the quickest possible change of 
subject. “It seeks the new, but only to 
forsake it again for something else that is 
new. Thus in running about, curiosity 
shows man’s interest in distraction.’””® 


16 Tbid., p. 172. 


Following our curiosity, we never stay 
with a particular subject but leave it as 
soon as the charm of novelty has dis- 
appeared. In this fashion we show our 
interest in distraction, our tendency to 
disperse entirely into the world and never 
to concentrate upon our individual self. 


The third characteristic which Heideg- 
ger describes results from the other two. 
It refers to the uniform twilight of under- 
standing that spreads over everything 
dominated by mere talk and curiosity. 
“Everything looks as if it were genuinely 
understood and spoken, and yet basical- 
ly it is not; or everything does not look 
so, and yet basically it is.’”’*? This means 
that we usually consider things which 
we have somehow seen and talked about 
as already fully understood. And so we 
never get to the point of distinguishing 
between what we really understand, be- 
cause of our having revealed the nature 
of things, and what we do not under- 
stand at all, because of our failure to go 
back to the nature of things. 

This involves a severe and even fatal 
consequence. If we ourselves never try 
to discover, to reveal what things really 
are, we shall never be able to decide 
whether others have succeeded in doing 
so. We shall never make a clear distinc- 
tion between what is genuine and what 
is not. The significant work or idea or 
action looks quite the same as does the 
insignificant one, and we have difficulty 
in distinguishing the one from the other. 
Life loses the possibility of concentrating 
on what bears true sense and of disre- 
garding what is meaningless. Truth and 
untruth are no longer clearly opposed. 

The character of twilight which levels 
man’s endeavor to understand is called 
by Heidegger “ambiguity” (Zweideutig- 
keit). It is the greatest enemy of progress 

17 [bid., p. 173- 
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and real development. “Mere talking 
and curiosity provide by their ambiguity 
that what is genuinely and originally 
created is outmoded as soon as it is pre- 
sented before the public.’”** We prove 
to be unable to recognize in others what 
we do not look for in ourselves. 


IV 


We have now reached the last and the 
conclusive step of the interpretation. 
This step gives Heidegger’s final de- 
scription of man’s inappropriate state of 
being. At the same time, it clarifies 
Heidegger’s general view of human na- 
ture and discloses one of the most im- 
portant concepts in his philosophy. 

He begins by briefly recapitulating 
what was set forth earlier: “Mere talk- 
ing, curiosity, and ambiguity character- 
ize the manner in which human existence 
is commonly related to understanding.’’’” 
He continues: “In these and in their phe- 
nomenal interrelation is revealed a basic 
tendency of human existence which we 
call the decline of existence [das Verfal- 
len des Daseins].”” This is a new philo- 
sophical term to which we now turn. 

Apparently Heidegger wishes to re- 
veal a tendency within us which accounts 
for the strange fact of our being, for the 
most part, in an inappropriate or un- 
authentic state of existence. And he 
calls this tendency “decline.”” What does 
he mean? 

Human existence has automatically declined 
from its appropriate state of being and has sur- 
rendered itself to the world. ‘Surrender to the 
world” means merging with others in being 
dominated by mere talk, curiosity, and am- 
biguity.”" 


This does not come about by chance. It 
is no accident that human existence loses 


20 Thid. 
21 [bid. 


8 Thid., p. 174. 
19 Tbid., p. 175. 


itself for the sake of becoming a personi- 
fied ‘‘one.’”’ The reason lies in a natural 
inclination toward this state of existence. 
Man is continually surrendering himself 
automatically to the world, to other 
people from whom he expects direction. 
Man is always moving and driving away 
from himself toward the state of com- 
plete disintegration. 

What Heidegger calls “decline” rep- 
resents one of the strangest facts 
throughout the whole course of our 
lives—the fact that something within 
our nature tries to alienate us from our 
nature. Or, as Heidegger expresses it, 
“human existence falls out of itself into 
itself.”? Decline causes human exist- 
ence to be unbalanced, and yet this same 
human nature awaits balance, and for 
this equilibrium it never stops waiting. 
We cannot ask whether or not we shall 
decline, because we cannot help declin- 
ing—that is, we move continually to- 
ward the inappropriate state of exist- 
ence; we can only ask how far we decline. 
We are unable to cause this tendency to 
disappear; we can only influence the ex- 
tent to which we and others follow it. 

Another interesting expression suit- 
able to describe this phenomenon is used 
by Heidegger: 

If human existence itself makes way for the 
possibility of losing itself in the personified 
“one,” of falling into bottomless depth, then 
this means: Human existence prepares for it- 
self the permanent temptation to decline. It 
tempts itself.73 


Here “decline” is described as a sort of 
permanent temptation which we are 
never able to overcome, for we are 
tempted not byanything outside but by 


our very nature. 
We see now the close connection be- 


22 Tbid., p. 178. 
23 [bid., p. 177. 
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tween what Heidegger calls ‘decline’ 
and what we already know as the inap- 
propriate state of existence. The last 
means a state of being; the former, the 
process which inevitably drives us to- 
ward it. But to stop this drive again and 
again, to balance himself and to resist 
the permanent temptation, is the in- 
cessant problem which man must solve 
in life. 

But, why are we always disposed to 
give preference to becoming a personi- 
fied “‘one”’; why are we always falling 
toward it? Heidegger suggests an answer 
to this question, though only incidental- 
ly and without stressing the point as 
much as it probably deserves. 


In human existence lies the tendency to take 
things easily and to make things as easy as pos- 
sible. And because, in turning to the personified 
“one,”’ human existence feels unburdened, this 


personified ‘‘one” retains and affirms its stub- 
born domination.”4 


Life represents for human beings a bur- 
den to carry, and they long for relief from 
this burden. By turning into a personi- 
fied ‘“‘one’’ man feels relieved; decision 
and independent action are thus taken 
from him. Decline appears as the tend- 
ency to relieve ourselves from the burden 
of true existence. 

This brings to a close Heidegger’s in- 
terpretation of man’s standing between 
two ways of life, two states of existence, 
and of his permanent fall or drive toward 
one of them. The decision which Hera- 
cles is said to have taken once appears 
to be a recurring one. And the choice 
confronting man should be called a 
choice between truth and untruth rather 
than between good and evil. 


24 [bid., p. 128. 








JEWISH MYSTICISM 


JACOB S. MINKIN* 


I 


HAT Judasim and mysticism lie in 

| different, almost opposed, direc- 
tions, with hardly an understand- 

ing between them was the opinion of 
both Jewish and Christian scholars. Jew- 
ish scholars have not treated the subject 
with the delicacy and understanding it 
deserves, because, having fallen under 
the influence of the nineteenth-century 
rationalism, they were anxious to dress 
up their religion so as to make it accept- 
able to the fastidious taste of their so- 
called ‘‘modern coreligionists.’”* Un- 
friendly Christian theologians, on the 
other hand, found in the rejection of 
mysticism in Judaism an opportunity to 
belittle the spiritual worth and value of 
the Jewish religion. What instances of 
isolated individuals with mystical in- 
clinations there were, they ascribed to 
foreign, often hostile, influences. Even a 


*Dr. Minkin is a Jewish scholar who, having 
served in the rabbinate in Hamilton, Ontario, in 
Rochester, and in New York, has of late years de- 
voted himself to writing. Among his books are 
The Romance of Hassidism (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1935), Herod, a Biography (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1936), and Abarbanel and the Epulsion 
of Jews from Spain (New York: Behrman Jewish 
Book House, 1938). 


" With the exception of Jewish Mysticism, by J. 
Abelson (London: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1913), a 
work of limited scope; Major Trends in Jewish 
Mysticism, by Gershom G. Scholem (Jerusalem: 
Schocken Publishing House, 1941); and a few 
scattered essays by Jewish scholars, notably S. 
Singer, J. H. Hertz, and Solomon Schechter, there 
are few books on the subject of Jewish mysticism 
accessible to English readers, although in other 
languages the theme has been extensively treated. 
The interested reader will find a very illuminating 
article under “Cabala,’’ by L. Ginzberg, in the 
Jewish Encyclopedia (New York and London: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1906). 


man of such distinguished scholarship as 
William Ralph Inge, who might have 
known better, is guilty of the sweeping 
statement: ‘‘The Jewish mind and char- 
acter in spite of its deeply religious bent, 
was alien to mysticism.”? Men like 
Moore and Herford have done their best 
to correct the error, but the illusion still 
persists. 

The Pauline antithesis of law and 
faith has spread the erroneous impression 
of Judaism as a purely legalistic religion, 
which to this day many find it difficult to 
overcome. According to this assumption, 
Christianity is spiritual, Judaism dry and 
formalistic; one has to do with the spirit, 
the other with the body; the concern of 
one is with the soul, that of the other 
with the flesh; conduct is the rule of the 
one, law is the creed of the other faith. A 
considerable part of the Jewish Bible has 
to do with things not visibly pertaining 
to the spirit—laws and commandments 
relating to the purification of the body, 
of garments, and of food. The rabbis 
have carefully tabulated the number of 
laws to which the Jew is subjected at six 
hundred and thirteen, of which two hun- 
dred and forty-eight are mandatory and 
three hundred and sixty-five prohibitory. 
Indeed, a critic, not too partial to either 
Jews or Judaism, sneered at Jewish 
monotheism as being neither ethical nor 
spiritual but merely arithmetical. It is, 
of course, difficult to conceive how such 
a practical and hardheaded people as 
the Jews are supposed to be would for 
centuries continue suffering death and 


2 Christian Mysticism (New York: Scribner’s, 
1899), P- 39. 
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humiliation in Christian and Moslem 
lands—to use the Psalmist’s passionate 
cry, ‘For Thy name are we slaughtered 
all the day’’—for an arithmetical formula 
ever so important. But, no matter what 
the facts, Paul de Lagarde had coined the 
epigram, and thousands accepted it 
without questioning its truth. 

What wonder if, in such unfriendly at- 
mosphere, the Jew was pronounced in- 
capable of the mystic flight and Judaism 
a religion too cold and mechanical—a 
creed of rites and rituals—to lift its be- 
lievers to those intoxicating mystic ex- 
periences which were felt by many of the 
world’s greatest religious teachers? It is 
an unfortunate and damaging conclusion 
if it can stand up unrefuted under the 
light of fair and unbiased investigation. 
For, if this be true—if Judaism is in- 
capable of the mystic temperament, in- 
sensible to the deepest longings of the 
soul for God characteristic of all creeds 
worthy of their name—then the religion 
for which thousands had given their 
lives—and in the war-itfested countries 
of Europe under Nazi domination still 
do—is nothing more than a sham and a 
delusion. It is more than a sham and a 
delusion, for, in that case, it planted the 
seeds of spiritual disintegration into the 
two religions—Christianity and Moham- 
medanism—to which they owe their 
birth and origin. 

What, then, of Jewish mysticism, the 
mysticism which someone defined as 
“religion in its most intense, acute living 
stage’? Have prejudice and misunder- 
standing spoken the last word? Will it be 
said that the Bible, the heritage of Israel, 
whose word and faith have sounded 
the depth of every believing heart for 
two thousand years and more; that the 
Psalms, the happy hunting-ground of 
saints and mystics of all faiths and lands; 
or that the Talmud, the wronged and 


maligned Talmud, in which thousands 
had found strength and courage to live 
and die for God, were false and mislead- 
ing guides, incapable of steering souls to 
their true destiny, are shadows without 
substance, phantasmogoria without ei- 
ther rest or comfort? One needs but point 
to the great standing army of Jewish 
mystics, to their many-volumed litera- 
ture, to the saintly Hebrew thought with 
which they influenced Jews and Chris- 
tians alike. For, as has been proved, Jew- 
ish mystics, or cabalists, to call them by 
their right name, gave tone and direction 
to Christian scholars and mystics as well. 
There was a comparatively large number 
of Jews who became converts to Chris- 
tianity and wrote books often attacking 
their mother-faith, into which they occa- 
sionally smuggled, in a veiled form, the 
teachings of the cabala. Christian mystics 
eagerly seized hold of them and used 
them for their own purpose. Giovanni 
Pico della Mirandola was a humanist 
who studied the cabala under Jewish in- 
structors; the great Reuchlin was an 
adept in the cabala and wrote several 
books on the subjects; others used the 
cabala for what evidence they could find 
in it for the Christian doctrine; a number 
of cabalistic tracts were translated into 
Latin, which were piously studied in the 
monasteries. 

Jewish mysticism had its source in 
Judaism and developed according to its 
own inner laws. One and all, Jewish 
mystics were also legalists, in the sense 
that they remained loyal to the Torah 
and to the great tradition of the Talmud, 
which followed the Torah. There was a 
self-discipline that Jewish mystics had 
practiced which was peculiar to the 
people from which they sprang. Their 
religion was not a vague and nebulous 
thing; it was rooted in Jewish law and 
conduct. Their ecstasy did not run riot; 
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they were absorbed by God instead of 
absorbing God into themselves. They 
were not spiritual neurotics; if they were 
troubled, it was about their souls, never 
about God. Tough-minded mystics, 
Professor William James would have 
called them. 

There was a_ healthy-mindedness 
about the Jewish mystics which only 
those who had made their acquaintance 
can appreciate. They were not, perhaps, 
as picturesque as their Christian friends, 
but they were more pleasant and agree- 
able fellows to live with. If they did not 
betake themselves to the desert or expose 
themselves to vermin, the world was all 
the better and richer for their existence. 
Mystics are not always the best company 
one would want to keep: they can be, at 
times, extremely annoying and irritating. 
When not restrained by law, they be- 
come useless, and even a danger to them- 
selves and to the mission they were ap- 
pointed to serve. On the other hand, 
Jewish mystics were acutely human; 
there were no outward signs of their 
otherwordliness about them. Their vi- 
sion of God had not obscured the world; 
and, while they were anxious about their 
souls, they did not lose interest in the 
needs of their fellow-men. They were 
scholars, rabbis, community leaders— 
men of worldly affairs to whom the de- 
pressed, the needy, and the woebegone 
brought their troubled and sorrow-laden 
lives and received healing. 


II 


There is no particular date at which 
Jewish mysticism may be said to have 
arisen; but, if origins are important, the 
Bible is as good a start as any. There is 
enough evidence of mystical elements in 
the very oldest parts of the Old Testa- 
ment to indicate that the Jews were not 
strangers to mysticism from the very 


beginning. While there is information in 
the Bible about God, man, and the crea- 
tion of the world, the veil is never lifted 
high enough to deprive these things of 
their mystic wonderment. The Deuteron- 
omist clearly declares that there are 
things outside the ken of man: “The se- 
cret things belong tothe Lord.” Nogreater 
exemplification of faith in God in the 
presence of the most grinding misfor- 
tunes has ever been voiced than in the 
passionate cry of the world’s classical 
sufferer: ‘Even though He slay me, yet 
will I trust in Him.”’ And when we reach 
the Psalms, we are face to face with hu- 
manity’s deepest depository of mystic 
feeling. Verses like, ““As the hart panteth 
after the water-brooks, so panteth my 
soul after Thee, O God,” ““‘Whom have I 
in heaven but Thee, and there is none 
upon earth that I desire beside Thee,” 
and “With Thee is the fountain of life, 
and in Thy light do we see light,” shine 
in one’s face in almost every chapter of 
this wonder-book of the mystic lore. 
Perhaps few other men had a more direct 
personal awareness of God and felt 
themselves more intimate with him than 
the ancient Hebrew prophets. To them 
God was not an unapproachable celestial 
being, dwelling in remote space, but a 
father, brother, bride, wife, friend, 
shepherd, guide. The tenderest love- 
images they could find, the most intimate 
figures of speech their imagination could 
devise, they lavished on God, who was 
to them nearer than their own bodies, 
more real than their own existence. Yes, 
and the two questions—creation and the 
Creator—which harassed the minds of 
Jewish mystics for nearly fifteen hun- 
dred years, took their origin from the 
first chapters of the books of Genesis and 
Ezekiel. 

Still more pressing became the mystic 


groping when, in later times, a whole 
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literature—the Apocrypha and the Apoc- 
alyptic—came into being; when men, 
sects, and movements devoted them- 
selves to the age-old puzzlement— 
why, whither, whence? Each gener- 
ation added to the store; the range of 
vision widened; the thirst for the un- 
known deepened; the secret longed to be 
laid bare. The Essenes were an obscure 
and little-known sect; everything about 
them is wrapped in darkness. But, if 
they were not the world’s first mystics, 
they tried to supplement, by mystic 
practices, the ritualistic cult in which 
they were born. They were perhaps the 
world’s first monastic order—withdraw- 
ing from the world, refusing to marry 
and beget children, and devoting them- 
selves to a life of holiness. Neo-Platon- 
ism found in Philo its most favorite in- 
strument. By allegorizing the Bible, by 
making its laws and commandments 
into husks for the deeper mysteries they 
contained, Philo provided a philosophy 
that bears close resemblance to the 
cabala, which came several centuries 
later. 

The Talmud is a strange literature, 
both strange and difficult. The approach 
to it is guarded; the warning is sounded; 
none but the most brave and self-sacri- 
ficing may come near. Students of the 
classics speak of difficult Greek or Latin 
texts; but what will one say of six thou- 
sand folio pages, not so much written 
during as growing out of six hundred 
years, phrased in a medley of dialects, 
among which Hebrew and Aramaic pre- 
dominate but with enough Greek, Latin, 
and Persian words to make up diction- 
aries of the respective languages? And 
into this hopeless confusion of law and 
fiction, of history and legend, of profound 
thought and popular folklore, an entire 
people had poured its life for nearly 
two thousand years! What is less likely 


to be mystical than this stupendous, 
multivolumed code, legislating every act, 
prescribing every move, regulating every 
thought, almost controlling the cerebral 
cells before they form thought? Yet, 
there were mystics among the rabbis— 
indeed, too many, it was thought, for 
the good and safety of Judaism, so that 
the admonition had to be administered: 
“‘He who ponders over the following four 
things, might as well not have been born: 
What is above, what is below, what is be- 
fore, and what is beyond.’’ 

Mystical speculation continued to de- 
velop for centuries before it was taken 
up and crystallized in the medieval 
cabala. There were birth pains and dark 
shadows, silly superstitions and childish 
fancies. The road to the cabala was not a 
smooth and even one; it led through the 
jungle of gross exaggerations. Every 
generation had added its own contribu- 
tion, and it was not always an edifying 
one. Imagination and folk belief in 
dreams, demons, and magic were allowed 
to run riot. Not only the Torah as a 
whole, but the very words and letters of 
the Torah were endowed with strange 
and mysterious powers capable of per- 
forming the greatest miracles if only 
their correct combination could be ef- 
fected. The Sacred Writings thus be- 
came a game of the wildest and most 
fanciful exegesis. The Book of Palaces,‘ 
of unknown authorship, reminds one of 
the odysseys of Homer and Virgil, but 
especially of Dante’s wanderings through 
heaven and hell. 

Perhaps the most important work of 
this phase of the birth throes of the 
cabala, is Sefer Vetzirah (the Book of 


3 Mishnah Haggigah 2:1. 


4The Book of Palaces is but one of a com- 
paratively large variety of mystical writings which 
appeared during the so-called “geonic period,” 
about the tenth century. 
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Creation),5 likewise of unknown time 
and authorship. In those days authors 
were only too willing to forego the vanity 
of their names becoming known if only 
their works were accepted. A little tract 
of not many pages, and written in a 
rather clear and unmystical style, this 
book became the rage of Jewish mystics 
and philosophers for more than a thou- 
sand years. It was the impulse and 
starting-point of both Jewish philosophy 
and medieval mysticism, without either 
quite fully explaining or exhausting it. 
It is Pythagorean in style and essence; 
and, as in the case of Pythagoras, the 
hand that wrote it was never quite 
satisfactorily identified. It holds numbers 
to be the basis of existence; and, if we 
could arrive at the meaning of the 
sounds, shapes, relative position, and 
numerical values of the letters of the He- 
brew alphabet, we would come closer 
to an understanding of the riddle of the 
universe. “Twenty-two letter: He drew 
them, hewed them, combined them, 
weighed them, interchanged them, and 
through them produced the whole crea- 
tion and everything that is destined to 
come into being.” A bizarre and be- 
wildering little book; yet one which gave 
tone and direction to Jewish mystics for 
many hundreds of years! 


III 


Jewish mysticism may be said to be 
divided into two main schools: the Span- 
ish and the German.® One was intellec- 


5 The Book of Creation has been translated into 
English by Isidor Kalisch under the title, Sefer 
Yesirah, A Book on Creation (New York, 1877). 


6 By far the most important figure of German 
Jewish mystics was Judah the Devout, a con- 
temporary of Francis of Assisi, who, in addition to 
writing a number of mystical poems which were in- 
corporated in the orthodox synagogue ritual, also 
wrote Sefer Hasidim (Book of the Devout), un- 
doubtedly one of the most outstanding and remark- 
able esoteric products of Jewish literature. His 


tual and speculative; the other, practical 
and devotional. One led to philosophical 
mysticism; the other, to prayer, devotion 
to God, self-denial, and an austere life 
compatible with the spirit of Judaism, 
which demands a proper ‘lance be- 
tween the physical and the spwitual. It 
is, however, to the Spanish school that 
credit must be given for the greatest 
masterpiece of the cabala—a book which, 
even more than the Book of Creation, 
has influenced the thought of millions 
for nearly thirteen hundred years and is 
still going strong. It is the Sefer ha-Zohar 
(the Book of Splendor).? 

Unlike the other mystical works which 
preceded it, the Book of Splendor is more 
explicit about its origin and authorship— 
indeed, too explicit. It tells its own story. 
To escape the Hadrianic persecution, 
Rabbi Simeon ben Yohai and his learned 
son, Rabbi Eliezer, hid themselves in a 
cave, where they remained concealed for 
thirteen years. What did they do during 
all that time? They naturally contem- 
plated the essence of God, the Torah, 
Israel, and the secrets of the universe 
and wrote down their reflections upon 
scraps of parchments. For many centu- 
ries their meditations were lost, hidden, 


mysticism, undisciplined and unorganized, lost itself 
in a multitude of odd beliefs and superstitions but 
was of considerable influence among the Jews of 
Germany; and his book, which became a classic, 
is still widely read. Among other things, he taught 
his disciples the spiritual value of prayer, which he 
prized above good works. 


7 The Book of Splendor has seen many transla- 
tions, but the most authentic English rendition is by 
Harry Sperling and Maurice Simon, in five volumes 
(London: Soncino Press, 1913-35). A highly ramified 
literature has developed around this bizarre and 
fantastic, but greatly revered, work among all 
classes of Jews, especially the orthodox given to 
mystical leanings. Enthusiasm for the Zohar was 
shared by a number of Christian scholars as well, 
who found in it intimations of Christian doctrines, 
such as the fall and redemption of man, the Trinity, 
etc. 
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or buried amid the treasures of the Holy 
Land. But, one day, kind Providence 
willed it that the weather-beaten pages 
should be blown by a wild storm into the 
humble dwelling-place of an impecunious 
Spanish rabbi and mystic, Moses de Leon 
by name, who collected the sheets, writ- 
ten in a Chaldaic dialect, and published 
them under the title “The Book of 
Splendor.” 

The story was too perfect to believe, 
so that, when submitted to the test of 
modern scholarship, the book was dis- 
covered to be one of the most astounding 
literary forgeries in history. For, unless 
Rabbi Simeon ben Yohai, the presumed 
author, was endowed with extraordinary 
prophetic foresight, he could not possibly 
have included many Spanish words in 
the text of his book, or known of the 
Crusades, or anticipated Jewish authors 
and philosophers of later centuries. 
Rabbi Simeon ben Yohai, again, may be 
presumed to have known the Bible, the 
Mishnah, the Talmud, of which latter he 
was coauthor, to have been guilty of such 
flagrant misquotation as one finds in the 
book ascribed to his name. It became 
patent that, not Rabbi Simeon ben 
Yohai of the second century, but Moses 
de Leon of the thirteenth century, was 
the real author of the Book of Splendor, 
who, however, ascribed it to a famous 
authority of an earlier age, so as to give 
it credence among the people. 

But no matter who the author was, 
the book was no sooner published than 
it caught the imagination of thousands of 
readers, almost competing for popularity 
with both the Bible and the Talmud. 
Jews all over the world studied it with 
the pious devotion given to holy books. 
It became an integral part of the spiritual 
life of millions, whether mystics or just 
Jews devoted to the Torah. Even in 
Western countries, traces of its influence 


on liturgy and custom are visible to this 
day. 

It is a strange book, as picturesque as 
was its origin—a bewildering medley of 
ideas, an unsystematic assortment of 
fact and fable, of truth and fiction, of 
history and tradition—one of the most 
stupendous creations of a single mind. 
Inconsistent in many parts, yet it 
fascinates the reader by the richness of 
its style, by its allegories and figures of 
speech, and by the appeal which it 
makes to the imagination. Intense faith 
and wild blasphemy are found together; 
chaste language and indiscreet expres- 
sions, gems of the purest thought and 
most delicate poetry, followed by pas- 
sages of irrational babble, are often on 
the same page. 

The Zohar sets out to reveal the hid- 
den meaning of the Torah. What gives 
the Torah its value, its importance and 
sanctity, is its inner mystic sense. The 
Bible has an outward and an inward 
form. Its outward framework consists 
of words, letters, stories, and parables; 
but they have no meaning in themselves, 
except as scaffolding for the inner mean- 
ing they possess. The Zohar exclaims: 

Woe unto men who see in the Torah nothing 
but simple narratives and ordinary words. Were 
this so, we could even today compose a Torah 
which would equally be worthy of our esteem. 
But this is not so! Every word of the Torah 
contains an elevated sense and a sublime mys- 
tery. The narratives of the Torah are the gar- 
ments, their mystic meaning, its soul. Simple- 
tons have an eye only for the garments; but the 
wise, the servants of the Supreme King, those 
who dwell on the heights of Sinai, are concerned 


with the soul, which is the foundation of every- 
thing else, which is the real Torah. 


The doctrine of the Zohar is essentially 
optimistic. It is indeed surprising that at 
a time when Jews were universally per- 
secuted, given to slaughter and humilia- 
tion, a book breathing such a hopeful 
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view of life and the world should: have 
been written. Man, not angels, stands in 
the center of creation. He alone is given 
unlimited power, is godlike, and, by 
prayer, may even become a collaborator 
of the Diety. Sin is destruction, it stops 
up the channels of grace; prayer is a new 
force that adds to the forces of the uni- 
verse. The Kingdom of Evil surrounds 
the goodness of the world as the husk 
(kelipah) surrounds the grain; intense 
and rapturous prayer helps to break the 
husk and liberate the substance. 

As among all Jewish mystics, the soul 
plays an important part in the philoso- 
phy of the Zohar. There was originally 
one Universal Soul, or Oversoul, which, 
as it were, broke itself up and incased 
itself in individual bodies. All individual 
souls are, hence, fragments of the Over- 
soul, to which they shall one day return. 

And the people of the world are wont to 
weep when the son [i.e., the soul] takes its leave 
of them. But if there be a wise man among them, 
he says to them, Why weep ye? Is he not the 
son of the King? Is it not meet that he should 
take leave of you to live in the palace of his 
father? . . . . If all good men knew this, they 
would hail with delight when it behooves them 
to bid adieu to the world. Is it not the height 
of glory for them when the Queen [i.e., the 
Shekinah (Divine Glory)] comes down into the 
midst of them to lead them inte the palace of 
the King to enjoy the delights thereof for 
evermore?’ 


It is passages like this one, of which there 
are hundreds, full of comfort and poetic 
beauty, which endeared the Zohar to its 
readers and made it a book for the ages. 

Circumstances favored the spread of 
the Zohar. As troubles continued to 
multiply for the Jews, culminating in 
their expulsion from Spain, the hapless 
exiles carried the book with them to 
every Jewish community in the Disper- 


8 The translation extracts here used are, with 
some changes, from Abelson, of. cit. 


sion. But nowhere did it have the rous- 
ing, almost electrifying, effect that it had 
over a little group of mystics in Safed, a 
small and hitherto unknown town in the 
Holy Land, nestling in the hills of Upper 
Galilee. 

Of the two outstanding representa- 
tives of cabalism who lived there—Moses 
Cordovero® and Isaac Luria—the latter 
was the more important figure, the classi- 
cal example of a mystic who was literally 
consumed by the fervor and passion of 
his ecstatic life, dying in 1572 at the age 
of thirty-eight. Moses Cordovero was an 
aristocrat of rare literary craftsmanship 
who transformed everything into litera- 
ture; Isaac Luria, a man with neither 
wealth nor social position and who never 
wrote anything but who was of such per- 
sonal magnetism that legends quickly 
gathered about him. One influenced by 
his writings, which were many and are 
still studied; the other, by the rare gift 
of personality—a personality which was 
never forgotten. Luckily, as in the case of 
Socrates, pupils gathered his sayings, 
from which one may get a glimpse of the 
master’s mind. 

Luria’s mind was not always very 
clear and methodical—perhaps the mys- 
tic’s mind never is. Too often was it 
shadowed by the uncanny visions of the 
souls of pious men with which he held 
intercourse. For Luria believed in souls— 
believed so implicitly that it was with 
him that metempsychosis, or the doc- 


9 Moses Cordovero (1522-70), a prolific writer 
on mysticism and a man of considerable creative 
power, was perhaps the best-known theoretician of 
the earlier or zoharistic cabala. Original ideas and 
formulas swarm in great abundance in his writings. 
Thus, a full century before Spinoza and Mele- 
branche, he wrote: “God is in all reality, but not all 
reality is God,” and “Everything that exists is con- 
tained in His substance.” Unluckily, however, he had 
not attained to the popularity of his contemporary, 
Isaac Luria, who left only an oral, not a literary, 
legacy behind him. 
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trine of transmigration of souls, is said 
to have originated. Souls have their 
destiny, failing in which, they must come 
to earth again to fill other forms than 
they had inhabited before—sometimes 
even imprisoned into wild beasts, into 
plants and stones—so that, purified, they 
may have their integration into the soul 
of Adam, the father of mankind. More- 
over, there are superior and inferior 
souls, he taught, according to the organs 
with which they are coupled. Thus, there 
are souls of the brain, souls of the eye, 
souls of the hand, etc. It was the confu- 
sion of the superior and inferior souls 
(i.e., those of Jews and pagans) which 
brought into the world disorder, sin, and 
wickedness—a state which, however, 
will be corrected with the coming of the 
Messiah, who will establish the moral 
order of the world upon a new basis. 

Novel ideas were introduced by Luria, 
which, however, are too involved and 
intricate for a thumbnail sketch; but his 
doctrine of prayer cannot be overlooked. 
Prayer, he taught, is a mystical function 
with a powerful influence in the spiritual 
world; but, only when it is deep and stir- 
ring, aglow with unsuppressed emotion, 
can its magic make itself felt. Nothing is 
so useless as the shallow and wooden 
prayers, incapable of lifting themselves 
to God, recited hastily without the soul’s 
feeling the import of their words. No 
prayer, he said, was identically like any 
other prayer, for prayers, like souls, 
have their own individuality, as well as 
the rhythm of the time and place in 
which they are uttered. 


IV 


Medieval Jewish mysticism was in 
large part messianic. Mystics gave up 
their metaphysical speculations and 
speculated on “‘the End.”’ By “the End”’ 
they had in mind the end of Jewish 


suffering, when the Messiah would come. 
This led them to all kinds of childish 
dreams and fancies and, later, even to 
downright fraud. If only they could 
probe the meaning of certain obscure 
biblical texts, if only they were sure of 
the numerical value of dark Hebrew 
words and letters, they could announce 
the exact time of the coming of the 
Messiah! 

Stupid nonsense, one will say; but 
who will begrudge a drowning man his 
last straw? One needs but consider 
the following dates, with their awful 
meaning for the Jews, to form a better 
opinion of the daydreamers who, with all 
their “nonsense,” had sustained the 
hearts of their people in their deepest 
misery and suffering. For one hundred 
years (1096-1190) the Crusades had 
struck terror and death among the Jews 
of all Europe; in 1290 the Jews were 
expelled from England; in 1394 they 
were driven out of France; in 1492, by 
royal edict, they were compelled to 
vacate Spain; in 1648 the Tartars made 
a blood-bath for the Jews in Poland, the 
very rivers turning red and the fishes 
fattening themselves on the corpses of 
the slain Jews. And this is not the whole 
story; there are still significant omissions 
of other countries where Jews had paid 
an awful price for their religion. 

Who, therefore, will wonder if cabala- 
nurtured visionaries had deluded them- 
selves and their followers with false 
hopes of redemption or, in some in- 
stances, held themselves out as Mes- 
siahs? One and all, they were great 
lovers of their people, their hearts ached 
at their pain and misery, and they 
wanted to encourage and comfort them 
that they might not be lost in their des- 
peration. We thus find the picturesque 
example of Abraham Abulafia (1240-92), 
a dreamer with messianic pretensions, 
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visiting Rome with the purpose of con- 
verting Pope Nicholas III to Judaism. 
The pope, however, remained unreason- 
ably obdurate, and the heartsick vision- 
ary barely escaped with his skin. Solo- 
mon Molko (1500-1532), a Christian of 
Marrano origin, who, as Diego Pires, 
was secretary to the king of Portugal 
and a mystic of the most exalted kind, re- 
turned to the faith of his fathers, per- 
formed the circumcision rite upon him- 
self with his own hands, and went to 
Rome for consultations with Pope Cle- 
ment VII. To prove to the pope his 
prophetic powers, he communicated to 
him the coming of future events, such as 
the inundation of the Tiber and an earth- 
quake in Portugal. The predictions 
really came to pass, and Molko lived as a 
great favorite at the papal palace; but he 
was accused of being a heretic and a 
renegade, and Emperor Charles V hand- 
ed him over to the Inquisition. The pope 
was so taken up with his youth and his 
exceptional gifts that he wanted to save 
him, but Molko chose a martyr’s death 
and he died at the stake. David Reubeni 
(1491-1535), likewise a mystic with mes- 
sianic pretensions, had almost succeeded 
in winning over the pope and the king of 
Portugal for his wild plan of rescuing the 
Holy Land from the Turks by the 
united efforts of Christendom and the 
Jews of a mythical kingdom in Arabia 
he claimed to represent. His career, how- 
ever, was cut short by Charles V, who 
became suspicious of him and put him in 
chains, and he was either burned or died 
in prison. Even the great Isaac Luria, 
the purest mystic that ever lived, had 
entertained messianic dreams about him- 
self, as did also a number of his followers. 

It was given, however, to Sabbatai 
Zevi (1626-76), a mystic and self-pro- 
claimed Messiah, to write the most 
sensational chapter in the history of 


Jewish mysticism. He was a fraud and an 
imposter who misled thousands by his 
fantastic notions about himself; but he 
must have had extraordinary powers and 
an unusual personality to have impressed 
not only Jews but many Christians as 
well. An ecstatic imagination, coupled 
with a wide acquaintance with the mys- 
tic lore, plus an engaging appearance, 
made his followers believe that he was 
the man worthy of their salvation. As the 
result of various calculations on the part 
of cabalists, the rumor was spread that 
the messianic epoch was to begin pre- 
cisely in the year 1648. The Cossack 
massacres. of the Jews of the same year 
was proof, rather than discouragement, 
of the belief in him. 

He passed through community after 
community of Jews, where he was re- 
ceived with the acclaim due the Messiah. 
Soon he became the ruler of hundreds of 
thousands, who awaited some sign from 
him when they would triumphantly go 
up to the Holy Land and live once more 
as a happy people. Thousands had not 
even waited for the sign and, in order 
not to be caught unprepared, had sold 
their homes; disposed of their belongings, 
and liquidated their businesses—ready 
to go at any moment. In the would-be 
Messiah’s retinue there were also some 
who followed the ‘Master’ not so much 
for love or from conviction as for what 
profit they could derive for themselves 
by exploiting his fame. 

Sabbatai Zevi did start out for the 
Holy Land, but he got only as far as 
Constantinople when he was appre- 
hended and denounced to the sultan as 
pretender to his throne. The sultan had 
the “Messiah” brought before him not 
with a guard of honor but in chains. He 
was committed to a fortress, but the re- 
sult was exactly the opposite of what 
had been expected. The prison became a 
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throne room to which thousands flocked 
for an audience. Sabbatai Zevi became 
a “Suffering Messiah’ with still greater 
honors paid him. There he sat enthroned 
amid the adulations of his followers— 
adulations such as had been accorded no 
Jew in sixteen hundred years. 

Finally, the sultan put an end to the 
farce in a cruel manner. He confronted 
Sabbatai with the alternative of either 
putting his messiahship to the test by a 
most brutal form of martyrdom or else 
becoming a convert—if he liked, it 
might be only a pretense—to Islam. The 
“Suffering Messiah” had no taste for 
martyrdom, accepted the challenge and 
donned the white Turkish turban. 

Still his followers would not be dis- 
heartened. Turk or no Turk, they con- 
tinued to believe in him, declaring that it 
was not the Messiah who had become a 
Mohammedan, but his phantom. Sab- 
batai himself encouraged that belief and 
for many years continued to play on their 
credulity, until he died in the year 1675. 

No advance had been made in Jewish 
mysticism for nearly two hundred years, 
since the end of the Safed school of mys- 
tics. There were isolated individuals al- 
most everywhere who steeped them- 
selves in the mystic lore, wrote books, 
and created followings and occasionally 
even scandals; but there was no great 
organized movement anywhere compa- 
rable to what had gone on before. The 
classical days of Jewish mysticism were 
ended and the stage was now set for me- 
diocre men, sincere or deluded fanatics, 
who, with little learning and still less 
spiritual insight but with almost un- 
limited ambition, cast longing eyes upon 
the seat of glory reserved for the saviors 
of their people. The times were not pro- 
pitious for such mystic flights as the past 
generations had known. The Jews were 
bowed down by suffering; the terrible 


martyrdom they had endured left them 
a people with broken bodies and shat- 
tered nerves. There was no hope for 
them anywhere; the Sabbatian delusion 
made them wary of messianic pretenders. 
Indeed, so great was their shame and dis- 
appointment that they dared not speak 
of their shame and disappointment above 
a whisper. 

Still, there were many who refused to 
believe that this was the end, that 
heaven was shut to their cries, that, 
somehow, a redeemer would not arise to 
save and quicken them. Jacob Frank 
(1726-91), a Turkish Jew with little edu- 
cation and ordinary gifts, but possessing 
the kind of personal qualities likely to 
appeal to a nervously exhausted and 
worn-out people, announced himself as 
the desperately hoped-for Messiah. What 
followed were scenes of orgiastic rites 
and spiritual debaucheries never before 
recorded in Jewish history. Brushing 
aside with a careless hand the discipline 
of both the Bible and the Talmud, and 
declaring the Zohar, which he imperfect- 
ly understood and falsely misrepresented, 
as his only guide, he left the door wide 
open for every silly and even immoral 
practice. 

It was a perverted and blasphemous 
doctrine that Jacob Frank preached to 
his mad and easily deluded followers—a 
doctrine which had no foundation in ei- 
ther Jewish tradition or practice. Sin and 
holiness, he taught, were inextricably 
bound together; indeed, there can be no 
holiness without sin. To overcome evil, 
one must know evil at its root, at its 
source, in its very lowest form. The 
annihilation of the Torah is the secret 
of its true fulfilment; one cannot master 
his passions unless he first indulges them. 
A strange doctrine, one will sav—an 
anarchist rebellion against everything 
Judaism had taught and speculated on 
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for thousands of years, a nihilistic creed, 
a far cry from the religious fervor and 
spiritual life of the dreamers and mystics 
whose pure and holy thoughts and deeds 
had spangled the pages of Jewish history 
and literature for generations. Yet, 
strange as it may seem, Jacob Frank’s 
madness found a following—indeed, a 
wide and enthusiastic following of both 
men and women, who lavished on him 
their love, their adulations, their rich and 
costly gifts. To what extremes of fanati- 
cism will not people go, to what shadow 
of hope will they not cling, when they 
find themselves in such a desperate 
plight as were the Jews of that time! 

Not only the Jews, but the church too, 
took a hand in the revolting obscenities 
which were practiced by Jacob Frank 
and his duped followers. As happened to 
Sabbatai Zevi, so it befell his disciple. 
One terminated his career in the mosque; 
the other in the church. Fortunately, the 
orgy did not last long; the madness was 
soon exposed; the great messianic fraud 
burst like a bubble under the sheer 
weight of its own wickedness. There was 
still enough sanity left among the Jews 
of the time to deliver them from this 
perverse delusion. But the effects were 
sad and bitter—indeed, so dismal that 
not only did the movements which the 
disciples of Frank had set on foot col- 
lapse, but the cabala, in whose name 
they pretended to speak, lost its popular 
appeal, with none brave enough to men- 
tion it except with hushed breath. 

In the long struggle between rabbin- 
ism and mysticism it was rabbinism that 
triumphed, and the cabalists’ faces were 
covered with shame and confusion. But 
not for very long, for soon a man arose— 
Israel Baal Shem Tov, popularly known 
in abbreviation as ‘““BeShT,” “‘Master of 
the Holy Name” (1700-1760)—who, 
shunning either extreme, founded a 


movement called Hasidism,"’ which, in a 
comparatively short time, encircled al- 
most half the Jews of the world. While 
avoiding the extravagant, and at the 
same time dangerous, messianic claims of 
cabalism, he succeeded in formulating 
its doctrine so that it became a mass 
movement capable of attracting thou- 
sands to its banner. In its original burst 
of mystical energy, during the lifetime of 
its founder and his immediate successor, 
Dob Baer of Meseritz, Hasidism may be 
said to have created a spiritual enthu- 
siasm and a religious idea which may 
compare favorably with anything Jew- 
ish mysticism has produced in the entire 
length of its history. Hearts were never 
so fired, souls were never so set aglow 
with the purest flame of ecstatic, raptur- 
ous religious devotion, as when the gentle 
kindly teacher, Master of the Holy 
Name, became revealed to them. 

The conditions which surrounded his 
coming were all but discouraging, for 
when Israel Baal Shem Tov left his lone- 
ly hut in the Carpathian Mountains, in 
Podolia, now a scene of death and devas- 
tation, a great and deep sorrow smote his 
heart. What he found was a religion that 
was strong and fertile—a Judaism that 
was keen and creative, with many thou- 
sands of learned volumes to its credit; 
but the great masses of the people, who 
were not scholars, who only lived and 
struggled and died, were starved for want 
of food wherewith to nourish their fam- 
ished hearts. Rabbinism had enriched 
and developed the intellectual and spir- 
itual forces of Judaism, had multiplied 
books upon books; but the plain and 
simple-hearted men and women, those 
whose faith was keen and eager but whose 


‘© For a full account of the Hasidic movement the 
interested reader may be referred to The Romance 
of Hassidism (New York: Macmillan Co., 1935), by 
the writer. 
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minds were barren and neglected, re- 
mained outside its ken. Indeed, they 
were despised and looked down upon, 
for they were not learned, and the Torah 
had no other meaning for them except 
that they blindly accepted it with their 
pure and fervent trust. 

Israel Baal Shem Tov’s desire was to 
help them, comfort them in their sorrow, 
and soothe them in the spiritual de- 
spondency which was fast creeping over 
them. Having lived a life of hardship 
and poverty himself, never having 
known any higher intellectual or spirit- 
ual climate than what he found in the 
silent but eloquent surroundings of the 
wooded hills in which he lived, he under- 
stood the anguish of their lonely aching 
hearts. He therefore went out and spoke 
to them, lived and mingled among them. 
And his speech was simple and un- 
affected, like the speech of the teamsters, 
the cobblers, and the tavern-keepers 
that they were. Soon disciples began to 
gather about him, and stories of his 
wondrous works were circulated far and 
wide. More people came to him, and then 
still more, to be taught and inspired by 
him. A new meaning suddenly came into 
their lives. They felt that they were no 
longer neglected and not cared for, but 
that in God’s world there was a niche 
also for such as they. 

What was the meaning, the lesson, the 
import, of BeShT’s message? He taught 
them to love God with a pure and per- 
fect heart and to love their fellow-men, 
even if they are imperfect and laden with 
sin, for, under love, sin and evil may turn 
into goodness and virtue. While he did 
not scorn learning and encouraged his 
followers to seek instruction in the word 
of God, he at the same time told them 
that the gates of heaven were open to 
every man who honestly reaches out his 
hand for them. 


But it is his doctrine of prayer in 
which the novelty and true greatness of 
his message lies. For prayer—devout 
and rapturous prayer—without the alloy 
of worldliness, is to him the highest and 
final test of faith. He taught the spiritual 
inwardness of prayer as did perhaps no 
other man. By prayer, man may not 
only approach God but he becomes god- 
like. Such prayer, he said, asks for no 
gifts, no grants, no favors, no petitions, 
but merely to be admitted into God’s 
presence. There was nothing that pro- 
voked Israel’s anger any more than 
mechanical and lifeless prayers, those 
that are without feeling or warmth. His 
own prayers were so deep and stirring, 
aglow with unsuppressed emotion, that 
he was physically exhausted at the end. 

He not only advocated the spiritual 
efficacy of prayer, but he set down rules 
and principles for its attainment. Their 
shadings are, however, so fine and deli- 
cate that one can hardly hope to make 
them clear in translation. They are 
Kavanah, Debekut, Histlahabut, and Shif- 
lut, or “concentration,” “absorption,” 
“enthusiasm,” and “humility.” “Con- 
centration” is that quality of prayer 
which makes a person completely ob- 
livious to his surroundings; “‘absorption”’ 
is the highest degree of spiritual ecstasy 
which marks the flowing-together of 
man and God; “enthusiasm” is that 
flaming and kindling of the spirit which 
saves prayer from stagnating into cold 
and lifeless formality; while “humility” 
is that complete abandonment of self 
which enables a man to say: “Verily, I 
am as nothing, and whatever pride I 
may possess, is only in relation to God, 
but as for myself, I am as the worm.” 

These, then, are the teachings of Israel 
Baal Shem Tov which caught the hearts 
and affections of thousands and made 
him the great revolutionary power that 
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he became in the history of his people. It 
would not be quite correct to maintain 
that the movement he had set on foot 
always remained on the high and ex- 
alted level on which its creator had 
envisaged it. When an ideal takes on the 
form of flesh and becomes crystallized 
in a movement or an organization, it 
falls prey to all the weaknesses of the 
flesh. When Hasidism first sprang from 
the heart and soul of its creator, it was a 
pure and holy flame; but soon there came 
dark and dismal days, when in the hands 
of smaller and less devoted men, the 
flame the Master had kindled, sputtered 
and burned low until it was almost ex- 
tinguished. But, while it glowed, thou- 
sands blessed the hand that set it ablaze 
for the warmth and blessing it brought 
them. 

We have thus reached the end of the 
story, although the subject is well-nigh 
inexhaustible, for Jewish mysticism has 
exemplified itself in many other ways 
than those mentioned. In its pattern are 
many strands, and they run in almost all 
directions. There was not a land where 
Jews had made their home that has 
been without the presence of Jewish 
mystics. Everywhere they struggled 


against the trammels of the outer life; 
sometimes they triumphed, sometimes 
they succumbed; everywhere they were 
overwhelmed by a vision they but faint- 
ly understood, by a low, disturbing 
voice which gave them no rest, by a 
nostalgic longing for something they 
could not adequately express. And these 
things, though in imperfect form, gave 
voice to the prophet, song and praise to 
the psalmist, wisdom to the sage and 
teacher, and wings to the dreamers and 
visionaries of all times and places. It is a 
rich and challenging company, this 
army of sages, saints, and mystics. 
Judaism would, indeed, be a shallow 
and empty thing, and Jews poorer, if 
they had never been. They touched and 
influenced Jewish life and thought at 
every turn and left their records every- 
where—in the Bible, in Apocrypha, in 
the Talmud, in the innumerable saintly 
volumes of Hebrew thought, in the Jew- 
ish liturgy of both ancient and medieval 
times; in the creative things of the spirit 
which delight and instruct us; and in 
Hasidism, wherein mysticism expressed 
itself as one of the most heroic and sur- 
prising movements in modern Jewish 
history. 
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AN OBSCURE CHAPTER OF QUAKER HISTORY 


HENRY J. CADBURY* 


CERTAIN amount of obscurity 
A usually surrounds the begin- 
nings of social movements, re- 
ligious movements no less than others. 
This is partly because persons contempo- 
rary with their initial stages do not al- 
ways recognize promptly their future 
significance or start at once preserving 
their records. It is also due to the gradual 
character of any such birth and to its 
close relation to its antecedents. There is 
often a spontaneous growth, simultane- 
ous in several places or persons, with 
roots or parallels in the past and with 
transitions and fructifications difficult 
to date exactly. The actors themselves 
have a sense of independence and novelty 
which is misleading to themselves and to 
others. Conversely, they and others often 
underestimate the novelty and the revo- 
lutionary implications of what they are 
thinking and doing. 

These phenomena are common knowl- 
edge to sound historians, but they are 
often overlooked by others, with the re- 
sult that grotesque caricatures and 
fallacious theories become possible. Ob- 
scurity suggests sometimes mystery, and 
even divine intervention. With equal im- 
propriety obscurity is sometimes inter- 
preted as due to deliberate suppression 
of the truth. 

* We gladly give space in this issue to Henry J. 
Cadbury’s reply to the article in our April number by 
Winthrop S. Hudson, “A Suppressed Chapter in 
Quaker History.” Mr. Cadbury is Hollis Professor of 
Divinity at Harvard and an eminent New Testa- 
ment scholar. He is also a prominent Quaker and 
has made occasional contributions to Quaker his- 
tory. It has proved necessary to hold over for our 


October issue Mr. Hudson’s comment on the pres- 
ent article. 
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The obscure nature of beginnings may 
be illustrated from many eras of religious 
history. Gentile Christianity is a case in 
point. How far was it anticipated by the 
Jewish mission to Gentiles or by the 
liberal character of some of diaspora 
Judaism? When shall one date its origin 
as a Christian movement—with Paul’s 
conversion, or only years later in his 
career? Or shall we read it back to the 
beginnings of Christianity itself? And 
what shall we use to mark the era of 
Christianity? The first use of the word 
“Christian,’’ Pentecost, the Resurrec- 
tion, Jesus’ first preaching, the mission 
of John the Baptist—each of these has 
some claim to mark the beginning, as 
has in the conventional use of ‘Anno 
Domini” the birth of Jesus himself. Even 
if we agree on the event, we may have 
difficulty in dating it by a definite cal- 
endar year. 

Other questions ask where gentile 
Christianity was first broached, and by 
whom, and who first received it. There 
may well have been available to the first 
historian several different traditions as 
to who were the first gentile converts.” 
Of preachers to the Gentiles, Paul is best 
known to us, yet he alternately claims 
the independence of one whose gospel 
came by revelation and not from men 
and the dependence of one who merely 
hands on what he has received. In rela- 
tion to Judaism he hardly realized that 
he was both a conservative and an icono- 
clast, and neither Jesus nor Paul lends 


* See my remarks on this point in Kirsopp Lake 
and F. J. F. Jackson, Beginnings of Christianity, 
Part I, Vol. V (1933), pp. 65-68. 
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himself in his relation to his native re- 
ligion to any simple formula. 

Some of the doubts and extreme theo- 
ries resulting from the obscure character 
of Christian origins may be mentioned. 
Was Jesus or Paul the real founder? Who 
founded before Paul the Christian groups 
in Damascus and Rome? It has been 
suggested that Stephen anticipated the 
nucleus of Paul’s gospel. There are those 
who believe that even before the sup- 
posed birth of Jesus there was a god 
Jeshua who was worshiped and that the 
Nazarenes were a pre-Christian sect. It 
has been argued that these facts have 
been suppressed by later Christians, as 
has also the political revolutionary 
character of the movement, and that 
much is attributed to Jesus as founder 
which is mythical and really belongs to 
the spontaneous evolution of nameless 
adherents to the sect. Pre-Christian 
sources for the narratives and teachings 
attributed in our gospels to the ‘found- 
er” are discovered in all kinds of places. 

The rise of Quakerism also has its ele- 
ments of obscurity. Some of these are 
collected by Professor Winthrop S. Hud- 
son in an article in a previous issue of 
this Journal? and are given a somewhat 
novel interpretation. The present article 
aims to reconsider his theory.’ For the 


2“A Suppressed Chapter in Quaker History,” 
Journal of Religion, XXIV (April, 1944), 108-18. 
To this article the page references in the body of the 
present article refer. 


3 The following editions or abbreviations are 
used: 

Ellwood Jnl. Editio princeps of Fox’s Journal edited 
by Thomas Ellwood, approved by 
the Morning Meeting, with a pref- 
ace by William Penn and printed 
in 1694. Nowadays the Bicentenary 
or stereotyped edition of 1891 is 
often cited. Hudson cites the less 
familiar one of 1827. 

The Journal of George Fox, edited 
from the manuscripts by Norman 
Penney (Cambridge, rg1t). 


Camb. Jnl. 


detailed data that he used the reader 
must be referred to his article. His main 
contentions may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. George Fox’s ideas were not so original as 
he and William Penn claimed. 

2. The movement of which he became the 
leader actually antedated his own active leader- 
ship. 

3. There were other Quaker missionaries 
working contemporaneously with Fox who 
must be given credit as cofounders. 

4. These facts (1, 2, 3) were deliberately 
suppressed by Quaker editors and historians to 
enhance Fox’s authority and reputation. This 
was done before his death and afterward, and 
even up to the present day. 


One has little reason to quarrel with 
the first three of these points. Something 
may, however, be said of each of them 
before dealing with the more serious and 
controversial charge of wilful suppression 
of known historical truth. 


I 


Fox certainly claims that truths came 
to him by revelation. There was an im- 
mediacy and self-evidence about them 
which made them seem original, though 
he admits he subsequently found them 
in the Scriptures. I think he also subse- 
quently found them in_ pre-Quaker 
writers like Boehme. Other early Friends 


Short Jnl. 


The Short Journal and Itinerary Jour- 
nals of George Fox, edited by Nor- 
man Penney (Cambridge, 1925). 
Epistles A Collection of ....Epistles.... by 
.... George Fox (London, 1698). 
Ann. Cat. Annual Catalogue of George Fox’s 
Papers, edited by Henry J. Cad- 
bury (Philadelphia, 1939). 
Miracles George Fox’s Book of Miracles, edited 
‘ by Henry J. Cadbury (not yet pub- 
lished. 
Beginnings The Beginnings of Quakerism, by 
W. C. Braithwaite (London, 1912). 
PPT, The First Publishers of Truth, edited 
by Norman Penney (London, 1907). 
JFHS Journal of Friends’ Historical Society, 
1903——. 
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did. How otherwise shall we account for 
the presence in Fox’s limited library of 
the Looking Glass of Righteousness by 
Henry Nicholas (in German) or of John 
Everard’s English translation of Sebas- 
tian Franck’s Forbidden Fruit, and of 
treatises against the supremacy of the 
established church, against tithes, etc., 
by earlier English nonconformists like 
Tyndal, John Canne, Giles Randall, and 
Thomas Collier?4 

Hudson admits that “it is now quite 
freely acknowledged, with considerable 
candor and frankness, that the ideas and 
truths which came io Fox in his ijlumina- 
tion were very much in the air at that 
time” (p. 108), but he complains because 
the same modern Quaker historians 
claim that the ideas came to Fox “from 
no outward source”’ but “in communion 
with his deepest self.”’ I am not sure that 
there is any real contradiction. Ideas in 
the air do seem to come from within. Fox 
when he began had probably not read 
the books of his predecessors. As a kin- 
dred spirit and subject to the same cli- 
mate of spiritual revolt and unrest, he 
arrived at conclusions which, even if he 
had heard them or sensed them in his 
environment, seemed to him and to 
others original and revealed, without the 
help of any man. The seekers and finders 
of that time can hardly be blamed for 
not recognizing the obscure antecedents 
of their fresh convictions which a modern 
scholar like Rufus Jones has traced only 
with the most diligent labor. 

Hudson makes repeated objection 
(pp. 109, 118) to the sentence in Penn’s 
Preface to Fox’s Journal published in 
1694: “As to man he was an original, 
being no man’s copy.”’ Fox’s dependence, 
one would think, ought to be recognized 
at that time of day and by a man of 

4JFHS, XXVIII (1931), 3-21; cf. ibid., XXIX, 
64, 66, and XXX, 12. 
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Penn’s intelligence. As the next sentence 
shows, Penn is denying mainly Fox’s de- 
pendence on theological books and teach- 
ers: “And his ministry and writings show 
that they are from one that was not 
taught of man nor had learned what he 
said by study.” Penn at least regarded 
all this as consonant with the recognition 
of similarities between Fox’s position 
and the pre-Quaker movements and 
writers in England. In the same Preface 
he discusses at length the Seekers or 
Family of Love, showing their tendency 
in the direction of ultimate Quakerism as 
well as their differences. In a private 
letter of the same year to a young Quak- 
er convert, Penn gives a discriminating 
list of six writers of “books forerunning 
Friends’ appearance.’’> Evidently he did 
not feel any contradiction between call- 
ing Fox “‘an original,” which is not quite 
the same as the more sweeping modern 
adjective “original,” and recognizing 
the similarity between his views and 
those of his predecessors. 

Hudson will not be satisfied with this 
natural explanation. He sees something 
suspicious in the very protestations of 
originality: ““‘Why this great stress on 
being no man’s copy, unless someone 
was raising the accusation that he was 
some man’s copy? Why the ardent denial 
of indebtedness to other men, unless the 
suggestion was being made that debt 
there was?” (p. 109). The answer to this 
is probably the simple fact that the sense 
of independence is one of the credentials 
of truth in the minds of many genera- 
tions of men. Of course, independence 
may be illusory because the dependence 
is unconscious, and in any case it may 

5S. F. Locker-Lampson, A Quaker Post-Bag 
(1910), p. 4. This letter, with editorial identifica- 
tions, was reprinted in the Bulletin of Friends His- 
torical Society, IV (1911), 33-40. Another Friend, 


who signs himself “‘A. R.,’’ names ten such writers 
in A Tender Exhortation to Friends at Bristol (1700). 
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seem to us today to signify nothing as to 
the validity of the “revelation.” Fox and 
Penn, however, were, as children of their 
day, impressed with it. They would ac- 
cept it as Paul did, whom they read. 
Fox’s language may reflect the Epistle 
to the Galatians. Like so many early 
Friends, he tells of the fruitless search 
for guidance and comfort among various 
human groups or teachers until he was 
driven back to the divine source itself. 
The illumination when at last it came 
seemed to be independent. Particularly, 
as Penn says of the Seekers also, Friends 
made a point of “neglecting, if not re- 
nouncing and censuring, not only the 
necessity, but use of all human learning.” 
It is along these lines that one may ex- 
plain the emphasis on Fox’s lack of de- 
pendence. 

This is not the time to discuss the ex- 
act sources and degree of his real de- 
pendence. One may, however, note that 
claims were made very early that Quak- 
erism was similar to and dependent upon 
earlier movements. This was done by 
anti-Quaker writers galore and from the 
very earliest years. The precursors that 
they discovered were always discredit- 
able in their eyes. They mentioned the 
likeness in order to criticize the Quakers, 
and they frequently exaggerated it and 
made little allowance for independent 
coincidence. The Anabaptists of Miin- 
ster were a favorite bogey used in this 
way by the persecutors of Quakerism in 
New England.° Heretics all the way back 
to Simon Magus were cited as anteced- 
ents of the Quakers. Each Quaker error 
was given a long and unenviable ances- 
try. Real likenesses perhaps are more ob- 
vious to those who dislike the features 
than to those who accept them. 


6 Some of the evidence is in my article on Joshua 
Scottow in the Bulletin of Friends Historical A ssocia- 
tion, XX (1931), 5-13. 


I may cite one instance: George Fox 
and Gerrard Winstanley. Like other 
modern writers, Hudson notes the like- 
ness between them and devotes a whole 
article to arguing for Fox’s dependence 
on the prominent Digger.’ If he exag- 
gerates the evidence, that is nothing new 
or surprising. The suggestion is as old as 
1653. It was made by the anti-Quaker 
writer Francis Higginson® a full quarter- 
century before Thomas Comber,’ to 
whom, with Thomas Bennet,’® Hudson 
refers. Joseph Smith, the bibliographer, 
says of Higginson’s work, “This book 
is one of the earliest written against 
Friends,” and he cites Cotton Mather, 
who in his Magnalia less accurately calls 
it “the first book that was ever written 
against that sink of blasphemies.’’* 


II 


The question whether Quakerism pre- 
ceded the date attributed to Fox’s 
Quakerism is a problem in chronology, 
but it also depends on one’s definition of 
terms. Hudson states his position simply 
thus: “Fox dates the beginning of the 
Quaker movement as 1644, although he 
did not begin to participate in it until 


7Winthrop S. Hudson, “Gerrard Winstanley 
and the Early Quakers,” Church History, XII (1943), 
177-94- 

8 A Brief Relation of the Irreligion of the Northern 
Quakers, p. 26: “They use no learning except what 
they get from Winstanley and Collier.” 


9 Christianity No Enthusiasm (1678). The work 
was published anonymously and was republished 
in 1698 with the title Several Kinds of Inspirations. 


10 An Answer to the Dissenters’ Pleas for Separa- 
tion (1700). For this and the preceding, Hudson 
(p. 183) is indebted to Lewis H. Berens, The Digger 
Movement (1906), pp. 49-50. But neither Hudson 
nor even Berens gives the impression that one gets 
from reading Comber’s book itself of the latter’s 
continuous use of Winstanley as a founder and mem- 
ber of the Quaker movement. 


t Bibliotheca Anti-Quakeriana (1873), p. 230. 
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late in 1647.’ The difficulty would ob- 
viously be removed either if the former 
were dated later or if the latter were 
dated earlier. According to Fox’s edited 
Journal as summarized by Hudson, 
events in his own experience were as fol- 
lows: 
1643—Left home 


1647—Began to preach 
1649—Was directed to form communities 


Yet the dates for the spread of Quaker- 
ism and for the forming of meetings are 
expressed in two passages, one of them 
in the same edited Journal as in 1646, 
1647, and 1648.%3 “Divers meetings of 
Friends, in several places were then 
gathered to God’s teaching.” In the other 
document" Fox circumstantially lists 
the years and counties where “the truth 
sprang up first to us to be a people of the 
Lord” as follows: 

1644—Leicestershire 

1645—Warwickshire 

1646—Notts 

1647—Derbyshire 

1648 | 

1649 —In the adjacent counties 

1650 
1651—Yorkshire 
1652—Lancashire and Westmorland 


These early dates look too specific to be 
incorrect. The question is whether any 
attempt was made to suppress them by 
admitting that Fox deferred his own 
propaganda to 1647 or 1648 and the 
formation of communities to 1649. I do 
not see any real contradiction. The early 
Friends freely admitted that prepared 
groups were ripe for the new message be- 
fore Fox came and that he merely fo- 
cused their searchings. Such communities 


12 “Gerrard Winstanley and the Early Quak- 
ers,”’ loc. cit., p. 177, N. 5. 
13 Ellwood Jnl., p. 17. 


14 First published in Epistles, pp. 2-7; cf. Camb. 
Jnl., II, 338-44. 


could arise and Fox could be identified 
with them long before he felt his fullest 
call to service and to organization. 

When to date the era of Quakerism is 
a difficult question both in relation to 
Fox’s own evolution and with respect to 
the actual calendar. He lays emphasis 
on his departure from home in 1643*5 not 
only in the Journal but in a short testi- 
mony beginning: “When the Lord first 
sent me forth in the Year 1643 I was sent 
as an innocent lamb and young in 
years. .... And I was sent to tum 
people from darkness to the light which 
Christ, the second Adam, did enlighten 
them withal.’* Two other memoran- 
dums of his, now lost, began either in 
1643 ‘“‘the time of GF’s forsaking all 
things, and father and mother” or “the 
8th of September, 1644, at a place called 
Atherston Fair..... aa 

His own most frequent reference is to 
the origin of the name “Quaker,” which 
he repeatedly attributes to Justice Ger- 
vase Bennett at the time of his Derby 
imprisonment, that is, in 1650. But as 
noted by Hudson, who, however, mis- 
dates the letter in 1653, George Fox 
wrote in 1650 to Bennett: “Long before 
thou in scorn called them Quakers hath 
the people of the Lord God been known 
about Mansfield, Nottingham and some 
parts of Leicestershire and thereabouts” 
(p. 111, n. 12). In a later paper Fox says 
definitely, “We did meet concerning 
the poor and to see that all walked ac- 
cording to the Truth, before we were 
called Quakers, about the middle of the 
nation in Nottinghamshire and Derby- 


15 The date 1643 is used by Fox in his brief his- 
tory of Quakerism mentioned below on p. 210. 


16 F pistles, p. 1. 


17 Ann. Cat., 1, 2A; 1, 5A; 1, 6, 2A. Cf. Epistles, 
No. 308, written in 1674: “And you have known the 
manner of my life the best part of thirty years since 
I went forth and forsook all things.” 
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shire, and part of Leicestershire where 
there was a great convincement.”** In 
other words, Quakerism is older than 
the word “Quaker.’’ Fox often refers to 
his sufferings or other events as before as 
well as after Friends were so _nick- 
named."? 

In the light of all these facts it is 
natural that both Friends and non- 
Friends, ancient and modern, should be 
in doubt as to the exact year to use for 
the Quaker era. I have a large collection 
of references, including several for every 
year for the decade between 1643 and 
1653. Fox himself in a single sentence 
suggests “1644 and 1650 and 1652.”° 
With regard to the place of their origin 
their opponents were equally vague. A 
German writer thought they arose first 
in Scotland before the year 1655.7* Cot- 
ton Mather of New England, contradict- 
ing the Quaker view that their sect 
arose in the north of England about 
1652, says: 

Nevertheless I can tell the world that the 
first Quakers that ever were in the world were 
certain fanaticks here in our town of Salem who 
held almost all the fancies and whimsies which a 
few years after were broached by them that 
were so called in England with whom yet none 
of ours had the least communication. Our 
Salem Quakers indeed of themselves died child- 
less.2"* 


Mather does not say that they bore the 
name “Quaker.” If one could find that 
name before 1650, one might seem to 


18 4nn. Cat., 14, 40H. 


19 Ann. Cat., 9, 17G; Epistles, p. 500; Sail’s Er- 
rand to Damascus (1653). 


20 Ellwood Jnl., p. xviii. 


21 J. Lassenius, Histerische und Schriftméssige 
Erorterung der . . . . Quacker (Hamburg, 1661), p. 7. 


218 \Wfagnalia, Book VII. But in Book III, chap. ii, 
Mather says: “It pleased the God of Heaven to per- 
mit the first out-breaking of that prodigious and 
comprehensive heresy” in Kirkby-Steven, West- 
morland. 


have ground for criticizing the consistent 
Quaker account. I have hunted down a 
dozen references to the name as used be- 
fore 1650, one as early as 1607, but with 
one exception I have been able to prove 
that there is an error in every case. Thus 
most recently Hudson himself claims 
that “Pagitt, in his Heresiographie 
(1645) lists ‘Quakers’ among his here- 
tics.’’? He has overlooked the fact that, 
although Pagitt’s work was first published 
in 1645, the reference to Quakers does 
not appear until a later edition (1654). 

Another argument under this heading 
is Fox’s reference to “convinced” or 
“friendly” persons who apparently had 
not come previously under his influence. 
Hudson finds here evidence of the pre- 
existence of Quakerism. Even if his un- 
derstanding of these terms is correct, 
one can feel no objection to the view 
that Fox, as he passed from place to 
place, found not only immediate re- 
sponse to his message but even some 
people who directly or indirectly had 
been reached earlier in the movement. I 
am not sure that I grasp his point or its 
relevance to his argument. If “Friends” 
or “friendly” is applied in the sense of 
full-fledged Foxonian Quakerism before, 
say, 1652,?%* it implies one of two things. 
If wrongly applied, then Fox, dictating 
twenty-five years later, or in the Short 
Journal only fifteen years later, has fallen 
into the easy anachronism of applying 
to the past terms current only later. If 
rightly applied, it shows that Ellwood 
and his collaborators, who regularly re- 
tain it so far as we can tell, are not con- 


22 “Gerrard Wingtanley and the Early Quakers,” 
loc. cit., p. 180, n. 13. 


228 Except for the friendly people (Ellwood Jul., 
pp. 6-7) in Derbyshire and the Peak country in 
1647, Hudson’s examples are all from 1652 or later. 
But “Friends” is used in Ellwood Jnl., Camb. Jnl., 
and Shori Jnl. quite freely from the year 1648 on. 
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sistently trying to postdate the rise of 
Quakerism so as to make Fox its found- 
er, as Hudson charges them with at- 
tempting to do. 


III 


That the leadership of Fox should be 
exaggerated in early Quakerism and later 
was only natural. He certainly was one 
of the earliest, the most active, and the 
most successful of the “first publishers of 
Truth.” Even if Quakerism of a sort 
flourished before 1650, no names of 
other leaders from that time are pre- 
served.’ Possibly in its earliest days the 
movement was a kind of spontaneous 
leaven directing itself without either Fox 
or other heads. After that date the active 
missionaries can be counted by the doz- 
en. Fox was only primus inter pares.?4 I 
find no evidence that he or his friends 
denied this. Personal rivalry with him was 
felt by the adherents of James Nayler 
in the 1650’s, of John Perrot in the 1660’s, 
and of Wilkinson and Story in the 1670’s. 
That was only natural. In 1663 John 
Harwood published The Cause Why I 
Deny the Authority of George Fox. So he 
had an authority, if not official, to be 
affirmed or denied long before it is sug- 


23 Elizabeth Hooton is a possible exception. Fox 
twice links with her a man named (Richard, 
Thomas or John [?]) Richardson (Camb. Jnl., II, 
321, 325, with notes). 


247 think some early Friends were more careful 
than some of their modern successors not to call 
Fox the founder. In material prefatory to Ellwood 
Jnl., his twelve stepchildren call him “one, if not 
the first promulgator of” Truth (p. x); Ellwood, 
“the first effectual publisher” of the principle of 
divine light “in this latter age of the world”’ (p. xvii). 
Yet long before the time when Hudson thinks the 
myth of Fox’s primacy was invented, he was re- 
garded by many individuals, as by Penn, as the 
‘instrumental author” of Quakerism, for them- 
selves and also generally. Oliver Hooton, for ex- 
ample (cf. n. 28), refers to knowing Fox “from the 
beginning of the appearance of that glorious day, 
the dawnings whereof in our days first made known 
its splendor through thee” (A. R. Barclay MSS 45). 


gested that “the Morning Meeting took 
in hand the task of suppressing all con- 
tradictory accounts and emending the 
‘Great Journal’”’ (pp. 117-18). In 1663 
there was no journal of Fox, no Morning 
Meeting, and William Penn was not yet 
a Quaker. 

It was natural that Fox, in writing of 
Quaker history, should do so from the 
autobiographical point of view and that 
Penn’s Preface to the Journal should 
make Fox central. In the next hundred 
years that preface became the most wide- 
ly circulated brief account of Quaker- 
ism.?> The accident of its origin no doubt 
perpetuated the view of Fox’s impor- 
tance. When at last a full-size history of 
Quakerism was prepared by Willem 
Sewel, the fullest narrative available to 
him of the earliest as well as of many 
later events was the Journal, with Fox 
as its autobiographical center. 

Professor Hudson admits that at 
least for a time Fox “did not deny al- 
together the contribution which others 
had made in forming communities of 
Children of the Light before he ap- 
peared on the scene” (p. 115). In every 
reference to the later period Fox definite- 
ly deals with the movement as the col- 
laboration of many workers. He and 
Margaret Fell assiduously collected, pre- 
served, and annotated “the passages,” 
that is, the narratives, of the many 
laborers in the Quaker mission at home 
and abroad, as is shown in the great col- 
lection of Swarthmore manuscripts. It 
is true that none of them antedates 1650. 
That is natural, since previously the 
movement was not so far-flung, so ag- 
gressive, or so self-conscious as it be- 


25 Under the title, A Brief Account of the Rise and 
Progress of the People called Quakers, from 1694 to 
1794 ten editions were published in England, with 
others in America or Ireland, and translations into 
French, German, Welsh, and Danish. 
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came later. The materials that were pre- 
served were intended as the basis of 
historical publication. Fox said they 
would make a “brave’’ history.” He had 
docketed every one with his own hand. 
A summary from them of the earliest 
travels of all his fellow-laborers was 
among the manuscripts for his own 
Journal,?? 

Another early Quaker collection shows 
even more clearly the obvious independ- 
ence and parallelism of the early labors 
of Fox’s contemporaries. This is the col- 
lection called The First Publishers of 
Truth. It also remained unpublished— 
at least until 1907. In answer to a ques- 
tionnaire each community was expected 
to report who first brought Quakerism 
to it. The majority of the replies either 
omit George Fox’s name entirely or 
mention him along with other early 
visitors. Such a picture of events is only 
natural and conflicts neither in detail 
nor in general viewpoint with anything 
implied in Fox’s edited Journal. 

We may therefore accept what Hud- 
son calls “the picture of the Quaker 
movement expanding and developing in- 
dependently of Fox” (p. 113), not only 
for Yorkshire in 1651 but for other areas 
and both before and after that date. Yet 
if he means to imply that in general for 
the decade from 1646 to 1656 Fox, from 
being only one among many “emerged 
as the dominant figure in the move- 
ment” (p. 116), perhaps the exact re- 
verse would be, if not the precise truth,. 
at least nearer to it. 


IV 


That the true picture of Quaker ori- 
gins was deliberately suppressed is 
vigorously argued by Hudson. I need not 


26 Camb. Jnl., II, 350. 
27 [bid., p. 321 ff. 


repeat his strong language. His reasons 
are (1) that certain original documents 
are now missing and (2) that Fox’s 
manuscript Journal was, he believes, 
edited in such a way as to obscure the 
true facts. I shall deal with each of these 
points. 

Hudson writes: “Oliver Hooton’s His- 
tory, which dealt with Fox’s early activ- 
ity in Nottinghamshire and was used by 
the Morning Meeting in 1687 to estab- 
lish the origin of the name ‘Children of 
the Light,’ is missing” (p. 110). That is 
correct. It does not follow that it was de- 
liberately suppressed. There is evidence 
that it was still extant after Fox’s death 
and was in the hands of Thomas Ell- 
wood. One fragment of it is nevertheless 
extant today, and it happens to confirm 
the Ellwood Journal at just the point 
where Hudson thinks the latter has re- 
written the lost Spence leaves.”* 

Hudson notes next that, of the reports 
ordered sent up from the several coun- 
ties of the beginnings of Quakerism just 
after the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, “strangely enough the accounts 
from Nottinghamshire, Warwickshire, 
Derbyshire, Leicester, and Rutland— 
the scenes of Fox’s first proclamation of 
the ‘truth’—are missing. These, one 
would suppose, would be the reports 
which the Morning Meeting would have 
been most anxious to secure and pre- 
serve”’ (p. 110). 


28 See below, p. 211. Oliver Hooton was the son 
of Elizabeth Hooton. Their acquaintance with Fox 
dated back to 1647, or even 1646 as Fox says in his 
unpublished Testimony to her (Amn. Cat. 44, 24H; 
cf. also her statement quoted in Camb. Jnl., II, 
463). On Oliver see Emily Manners, Elizabeth 
Hoxton (1914), pp. 83-84. His death at Newport, 
R.1., July 11, 1687, aged fifty years, may be added 
from the Friends’ records there. It had already been 
conjectured that he was born between 1633 and 
1636 (Manners, op. cit., p. 3). I have a copy of his 
will proved at Barbados in 1687 confirming his 
identity by its mention of kin and his death. 
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The omission is not nearly so sus- 
picious as he would like us to believe. 
These four counties—for Leicester and 
Rutland were probably treated as one— 
were by no means unique in being un- 
represented, nor was the absence of their 
reports due to any central body of cen- 
sors but to the local communities.” 
From a list prepared in 17203" it appears 
that twenty-three counties in all had 
failed to send in their lists, while only 
eighteen had done so. Ten of the de- 
faulting counties subsequently responded. 
Warwickshire was one of these, though, 
together with some of the other reports 
actually sent in, its account is now miss- 
ing. The two brief fragments of it extant, 
but not from the main collection,** show 
no reason for suppression. If Hudson 
knew these facts, and they were avail- 
able to him, it was somewhat disingenu- 
ous of him to “suppress” them. 

The third missing document is the 
first sixteen leaves of Fox’s manuscript 
Journal. The Spence manuscripts rep- 
resent certainly the backbone of the EIl- 
wood edition of 1694. Their leaves carry 
the narrative down to about 1674, the 


29 The difficulty of providing these reports is ob- 
vious. The Quarterly Meeting was expected to 
secure information from each community in the 
county before making the return. As late as 1705 
a few places still had living members whose memory 
went back to the first publishing of truth there. 
Later, or wherever survivors could not supply the 
facts, the repeated requests for them received scant 
response. The earlier the local beginning of Quaker- 
ism, the less likely was the response. 


3° F.P.T., Frontispiece. 
31F.P.T., p. 239, and JFHS, XXXI (1934), 20. 


32 T use this term for the material now printed in 
Camb. Jnl. rather than the term ‘“‘the Great Jour- 
nal.” That was something entirely separate and 
later. The facts about it I hope to publish elsewhere. 
Meanwhile it does not seem necessary to criticize 


the use of the term by Hudson, who is dependent _ 


on Braithwaite and Penney, since they were none 
of them in a position to know what has only lately 
been discovered about it. 


date near which the whole Journal 
was dictated. Many of these are paged 
continuously, but the first sixteen num- 
bered pages are missing. From page 17 
on Thomas Ellwood (p. 30 on) followed 
the manuscripts continuously except for 
sporadic omissions and additions and 
the insertion of nonnarrative materials 
which were already marked for insertion. 
The question is whether the missing 
leaves are as faithfully represented in the 
first pages of the printed Journal. Hud- 
son “wonders if the record of events 
prior to the Derby imprisonment, which 
is missing, was a section which contained 
material ‘fit to be left out’” (p. r1o). 
That is, he suspects that these lost 
leaves were deliberately destroyed, re- 
moved, or suppressed. 

This view seems to me unlikely and 
unnecessary. The material in the 
printed Journal up to this point bears 
the same quantitative relation to the 
equivalent of sixteen leaves of the origi- 
nal as the printed and manuscript ver- 
sions bear to each other thereafter. In- 
deed, the first thirty pages of Ellwood 
are if anything an expansion rather than 
a curtailment of sixteen manuscript 
leaves. The later parts of the manuscript 
remain intact even where Ellwood made 
omissions or alterations. The style of 
these pages has all the freshness of the 
other early parts of the narrative,*3 and 
many specific features are paralleled in 
the unsuspected memorandums _ of 
George Fox.4 I think Ellwood used 


33 These pages contain at least three incidents to 
which the surviving part of the Spence manuscript 
refers, as though they had been told earlier in that 
manuscript (see Beginnings, p. 533 n., or Camb. Jnl., 
I, xxxiii-xxxiv). 

34 For any who may wish to consider further some 
of the extant manuscript material parallel to Ellwood 
Jnl. pp. 1-30, I give a condensed list arranged in 
the order of those pages: 14 (Epistles, p. 500), 15-16 
(Short Jnl., p. 3), 17-18 (Ann. Cat. 3A), 18 (Mira- 
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these sixteen leaves. Their disappearance 
thereafter would be an accident, since it 
would then be too late to suppress their 
contents. 

Another omission that whets Hud- 
son’s suspicion he refers to thus: 


In 1653 Richard Farnsworth, the leader of 
the group [of Seekers near Balby], wrote to 
Fox: “I sent those letters to thee that thou de- 
sired to have which was written when thou was 
in prison at Derby” [Braithwaite, Beginnings, 
p. 58]. These letters are missing. One wonders 
what happened to them. The covering letter 
has been preserved, and yet the letters of Fox 
would have been regarded as of far greater 
value [p. 114, n. 39]. 


Now, according to my count, no less than 
twenty-two letters or papers written by 
Fox in Derby prison are printed in full 
in the Ellwood Journal. Whether some 
or all of them represent the manuscript 
copies sent by Richard Farnsworth I do 
not, of course, know, but I do know 
that manuscript copies of several of them 
were or are still extant in the same col- 
lection of Swarthmore manuscripts 
which contains his ‘covering letter.’’ 

The Ellwood editing of Fox’s Journal 
is evidently believed to be the chief me- 
dium by which the true view of Quaker 
origins was replaced by the false one, so 
that the latter spread and prevailed un- 
til the present day. Hudson’s evidence, 


cles 32a), 19 (Epistles, p. 500), 26-27 (Short Jnl., 
pp. 2-3), 27-28 (Miracles, 32b), 28 (Short Jnl., p. 12), 
29 (ibid., 12-13), 30 (ibid., 13b), 30 (ibid., 13a), 
30 (ibid., 15, and Ann. Cat. 3A and Miracles 316), 
30-31 (Short Jnl., p. 3). Seven of these thirteen items 
are included also in the unpublished Short Account 
of Some of G. F.’s Sufferings and Imprisonments 
(Ann. Cat. 9, 17G); some are in The Rise of Friends 
and Truth (Ann. Cat. 44, 26H). 


35 E.g., II, 41, 43, 44. A manuscript letter of 
Fox from this period not quoted by Ellwood is in 
Swarthmore manuscripts, VII, 93 (holograph); 
another is in the Spence manuscripts (printed in 
Camb. Jnl., I, 5). Still others were included in the 
manuscript Great Journal. 


or rather his inferences and suspicions, 
are as follows: 

a) This work (up to p. 30) “is the only 
record we have of the movement or of 
Fox’s life and experiences prior to the be- 
ginning of the Derby imprisonment at 
the end of October, 1650. This is a rather 
astonishing (and suspicious) circum- 
stance, for no group was ever more acute- 
ly conscious of the value of preserving 
historical material than were the early 
Friends” (p. 110). 

The last part of the statement is cor- 
rect but not the first part. Two other ac- 
counts by Fox of his life or the Quaker 
movement are extant which include the 
period before the date mentioned. One is 
the Short Journal, the other his unpub- 
lished Rise of Friends and Truth. The 
former was written in 1664, the latter in 
1689 or 1690, i.e., they precede and fol- 
low the date of writing the Spence manu- 
script Journal in 1674-76 by about the 
same interval. They are both much 
briefer in scale than that manuscript, 
containing about 30,000 and 15,000 
words, respectively. The part of each 
dealing with the period under discussion 
is naturally much less full than the 
10,000 words estimated for the lost six- 
teen numbered pages of the Spence 
manuscript or the 17,500 words of the 
corresponding section of Ellwood’s edi- 
tion.*° The two accounts are independent 
of each other and of the Ellwood Journal. 
Yet they bear to it the same general re- 
semblance in the earliest part as they do 
elsewhere and contain both outer inci- 
dents and inner experiences which are in 
the early printed Journal. I quote from 
the later of them, since it is unprinted, 
the dated summaries. The year 1643 is 
given for the beginning of the narrative. 
Later we read: 


36 Camb. Jnl., I, xxxiii. 
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In 1644, 1645 and 1646 G.F. had great 
openings and great discourses he had with peo- 
ple that came to see him and went by a man of a 
discerning spirit and he was brought up into 
the paradise of God, etc. 


With marginal dating of “about 1646 
and 1647” we read: 


And about this time several sober people 
begun to see the truth and receive it, and turn 
unto the Lord and come freely unto the water of 
life both in Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire and 
Leicestershire and the mighty power of God did 
break forth in these counties, that the witness 
of the Lord was raised and the mouths of several 
were opened. 


b) Believing that ‘‘the actual sequence 
of events was not quite as it has been 
made to appear” in the printed Journal, 
Hudson writes: 

We have reason to suspect that the story of 
Fox’s encounter with Elizabeth Hooton and 
the “tender people’’ associated with her, which 
just preceded his enlightenment, has been re- 
written [p. 111]. 


I do not understand this suspicion. In 
any case there is nothing in the re- 
written version which conflicts with the 
surviving fragment from Oliver Hooton’s 
lost History3’? which bears on this inter- 
view: 

And my mother joined with the Baptists, 
but after some time finding them that they were 
not upright hearted to the Lord but did his 
work negligently and she having testified 
against their deceit left them, who in those 
parts soon after were scattered and gone. 

About the year 1647 George Fox came 
amongst them in Nottinghamshire and then 
after[ward] he went into Leicestershire where 
the mighty power of the Lord was manifest 
that startled [?] their former separate meet- 
ing and some came no more but most that were 
convinced of the Truth stood, of which my 
mother was one and embraced it. 


c) Hudson infers that the corrections 
and suppressions which he imagines to 


37 Page 46, printed from a manuscript in Friends 
Reference Library, London, in Emily Manners, 
Elizabeth Hooton (1914), p. 4. 


have been made in printing the lost pages 
of the Spence manuscripts were made 
by the Morning Meeting. He cites more 
than once a letter from Ellwood in 1693 
in which he urges that the whole manu- 
script as he has prepared it be deliberate- 
ly and carefully read over again by 
Friends before it be committed to the 
press “that nothing may be omitted fit 
to be inserted, nor anything inserted 
fit to be left out” (p. 110). There is no 
evidence that the Morning Meeting 
dealt directly with the original manu- 
script Journal.3* They listened to the 
reading of Ellwood’s draft and used 
their memory or judgment in criticizing 
it. The original was certainly altered in 
Ellwood’s copy. Except for its first miss- 
ing pages it can be compared—some nine 
hundred later pages of it—with the 
printed version. Ellwood took more 
liberty with his source than most mod- 
ern editors would do. The question is 
whether his changes were in the direction 
that Hudson suspects. I find nothing to 
substantiate his view. On the contrary, 
as he admits, Ellwood allowed one pas- 
sage to stand that looks the other way. I 
have not examined each of the thousands 
of changes throughout the later part of 
the work. Many of them are purely ver- 
bal or literary and do not affect the pic- 
ture of Fox or of Quaker history.*° But 
of those changes that do, many, instead 
of exalting Fox’s claims, tend rather to 
play down his miraculous powers and 
the extravagant admiration in which 


38 At least I find nothing in Beginnings, p. 532, 
cited by Hudson, p. 110, n. 8, to substantiate his 
statement that “the earlier document, Ellwood 
states, was carefully examined ....by the mem- 
bers of the Morning Meeting (the official board of 
censorship of the Quaker group).”’ 


39 Penn explains in his Preface that the Journal 
had been revised that “it might not sound uncouth 
and unfashionable to nice ears.” 
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he was held.*° I mention one change in a 
passage that Hudson himself cites (p. 
112, n. 18) from the manuscript source. 
Fox had said of his visit to Dover in 1655, 
“And there Luke Howard was con- 
vinced which became a faithful minister.” 
Hudson recognizes that Fox frequently 
used thé phrase “‘was convinced’’ to 
mean ‘‘who were already convinced.” 
Ellwood also recognizes this usage, and 
he actually re-writes the passage: “Luke 
Howard of Dover was convinced some- 
time before, and became a faithful min- 
ister of Christ.’”’* In so doing, he does 
the exact opposite of what he is now 
charged with doing, viz., attributing to 
Fox conversions that had taken place 
before under the influence of others. 

So far from dating the preaching of 
Fox too early, the Ellwood Journal 
rather dates it later than do the un- 
edited materials. Hudson infers from 
Ellwood that Fox’s beginning to preach 
“was not earlier than late in 1647, and 
may have been early in 1648” (p. 109). 
In addition to passages already cited, I 
may add Fox’s statements that he had 
gone forth to preach long before his im- 
prisonment in Nottingham in 1649 and 
that he preached in Nottinghamshire 
and in Derbyshire and in Leicestershire 
in 1646 and 1647.” 


4° The omissions by Ellwood have been classified 
and discussed by T. Edmund Harvey, M.P., not 
only in Camb. Jnl., I, xv—xxix, but in his paper, The 
Journals of George Fox (read before the London 
Society for the Study of Religions on December 5, 
1911, and printed privately), pp. 15-28. He de- 
scribes certain omitted passages as ones in which 
Ellwood may have felt “an opponent would see 
something of egotism” or as displaying “what 
appears to be too great an insistence on Fox’s 
personal part in the story” (Camb. Jnl., I, xix, 
xxix). “Touches of self-importance” (Beginnings, 
Pp. 537) were omitted by the revision, not added. 


4 Ellwood Jnl., p. 151. 


42 Camb. Jnl., II, 321, 324-25. Frederick Storrs 
Turner (The Quakers [London, 1889], p. 44) pointed 


Such, then, are the bases of Hudson’s 
theory of suppression. If the theory is 
not sound, one need not go on to examine 
the reasons or agents to which he at- 
tributes the suppression. It would seem 
that his language is hardly justified when 
he speaks of the version of events in the 
printed Journal of George Fox as an in- 
stance of “a deliberate and conscious 
effort to alter the facts and twist the 
story so that an imaginary and fictitious 
account may be accepted as genuine,” 
or as “an amazingly effective venture in 
historical misrepresentation,” or as ‘‘one 
of the most successful instances of the 
suppression of historical fact and the 
creation of a pious myth to replace it” 
(p. 108). His “villain” is the Morning 
Meeting, one of whose “first major tasks 
was to transform the historical record of 
George Fox’s life into a legendary ac- 
count of him as the mythical founder of 
the Quakers”’ (p. 116). “Thus it was that 
Fox came to be depicted as the founder 
of a movement which he had not founded 
but had joined, as the discoverer of a 
‘light’ which he had not discovered but 
had borrowed, and as a divine spokes- 
man of immediately revealed ‘truth’ 
which came to him second hand” (p. 
118). On the contrary, in spite of the un- 
doubted obscurities natural to any em- 
bryonic stage, the beginning of the Quak- 
er movement and Fox’s relation to it 
were probably substantially such as 
Quaker editors or historians from 
Thomas Ellwood to William C. Braith- 
waite have allowed us to believe. 


out that other sources indicate that “his public 
ministry began wherMhe quitted home and business; 
and was carried on during the period of mental 
conflicts. The fuller narrative in his journal makes 
no mention of his preaching and gaining converts 
until 1647.’’ The Tendenz attributed to Ellwood by 
Hudson does not account for this kind of “sup- 
pression.” 
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For the earliest and most obscure 
chapter of Quaker history a tentative 
summary of historical and biographical 
facts might be sketched as follows: After 
leaving home in 1643, George Fox lived 
for longer or shorter periods in different 
parts of the Midlands. He consulted 
preachers both conformist and noncon- 
conformist (‘“‘priests” and ‘“‘separates’’) 
without satisfaction and without join- 
ing in fellowship anywhere. He was much 
alone, and bit by bit a satisfying religious 
position came to him, which he shared 
with others. This “preaching” led to a 
place of leadership and also to increasing 
opposition. 

Meanwhile there were in these coun- 
ties groups of earnest persons—seekers 
if not Seekers—with whom Fox made 
contacts. Some of these were remains of 
older groups that had disintegrated like 
the “shattered Baptists.”” Some were 
new and growing groups. Some later 
dwindled, and some became the nucleus 
of the Children of the Light, or Quakers. 
It was with these that Fox came to be 
identified. Both the groups and their 
ideas slowly crystallized. 

Probably no single date marked for 
Fox a complete conversion, a call to 
preach, or to “found” the Society of 
Friends. No single year marked for all 
counties or for all towns in the county 
the beginnings of Quakerism. As later 
and elsewhere, it got foothold in different 
places at different times. Especially 
after Fox first visited the North a con- 
siderable band of active propagandists 
shared with him in the spreading of the 
message. 

On this earliest chapter of Quakerism 
Fox himself had frequently dictated ac- 
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counts or he had mentioned events from 
that time. He had a good memory, and 
his accounts are rarely contradictory in 
essentials. Their details are principally 
the names of some of those with whom 
he disputed, the exact place (less exactly 
the date) of his openings, and later the 
facts of his persecutions and imprison- 
ments. On much else that we should like 
to know Fox is less definite or is silent. 

These memorandums from him were 
the chief sources of information available 
when nearly half. a century after the 
events Quaker editors and historians 
tried to recover the story. Shortly be- 
fore Fox’s death the Morning Meeting 
could use Oliver Hooton’s History to 
confirm a controverted question about 
the use of the name ‘‘Children of Light.” 
Shortly after Fox’s death an appeal from 
the Dutch historian Croese for biographi- 
cal facts to supplement a memorandum 
Fox had prepared for him was found diffi- 
cult to answer. Various central meetings 
of Friends in London from 1676 on had re- 
peatedly attempted to secure from every 
locality a historical account of its Quaker 
origins. The results even as late as 1720 
were meager and, as far as we know, con- 
tained nothing relative to either the place 
or the period of our present inquiry. 

Our sources of information today are 
the same, though Hooton’s History and a 
few of the smaller memorandums by Fox 
have disappeared, as have also the long- 
est of them—the opening sixteen and 
more pages of the Spence manuscripts. 
Fortunately, however, these pages were 
known and used by Thomas Ellwood, 
who embodied them, edited like the rest 
of the manuscripts, in the first thirty 
pages of the Journal of 1694. 
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A History of Oberlin College from its Founda- 
tion through the Civil War. By ROBERT 
SAMUEL FLETCHER. 2 vols. Oberlin: Oberlin 
College, 1943. xvii-+1004 pages. $10. 


The first thirty years of the history of Ober- 
lin College, the period covered in these two 
handsome volumes, constitute a unique chapter 
in the religious, social, and educational history 
of the Middle West. Of no other college can this 
be said in the same degree, for Oberlin was not 
just another of the colleges that were springing 
up in the 1830’s and 1840’s, in bewildering 
numbers, west of the Alleghenies. It was in a 
peculiar sense the child of Charles G. Finney’s 
revivalism and the principal agency in carrying 
out all its implications. For an understanding, 
therefore, of Oberlin’s beginnings the author has 
rightly reviewed the early career of Charles G. 
Finney, although Finney himself had nothing 
to do with the inception of the college. 

The first step in the founding of Oberlin was 
the coming of John Jay Shipherd, a sweetly 
pious young New Englander to the missionary 
pastorate of the little pioneer Presbyterian- 
Congregational church at Elyria, a village in 
the Western Reserve of Ohio. Though frail in 
body, Shipherd was fertile in dreams of doing 
great things for the spiritual conquest of the 
Mississippi Valley; and it was not long until he 
had worked out a plan for a Christian colony 
and a manual-labor school. Securing the dona- 
tion of five hundred acres of land nine miles 
from Elyria, from two hardheaded Connecticut 
Yankees, Shipherd’s next endeavor was to raise 
funds and secure colonists and teachers for his 
project. And, strange to say, though he was not 
so successful as he had hoped, enough success 
attended his efforts that by the autumn of 1833 
the Oberlin colony was begun and Oberlin In- 
stitute opened. By the end of that year, how- 
ever, the whole enterprise was verging on col- 
lapse; and it doubtless would not have lasted 
out another year had it not been for a strange 
set of circumstances that were then taking place 
at Lane Theological Seminary in Cincinnati, 
out of which came new leadership and new life 
to Oberlin. 

Founded in 1831 for the training of a minis- 


try for the West under Congregational and Pres- 
byterian auspices, Lane Seminary had received 
the support of two devout New York philan- 
thropists, the Tappan brothers, who, among 
numerous other benevolent interests, were 
staunch supporters of the new abolition move- 
ment just then getting under way. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher was induced to give up his Boston 
pastorate to accept the presidency, while a rela- 
tively large student body was attracted, made 
up mostly of Finney converts from central and 
western New York. Among them was Theodore 
Dwight Weld, older than the other students 
and an exceedingly able leader, who with the 
backing of the Tappan brothers began to propa- 
gate abolitionism among the students. So suc- 
cessful was his propaganda that soon practically 
the entire student body had been converted to 
abolition views. Since Cincinnati was just across 
the Ohio River from Kentucky, a slave state, 
and since the students insisted on putting their 
newly acquired antislavery views into im- 
mediate practice, the authorities of Lane became 
alarmed and forbade them carrying on their 
abolition activities. The whole affair came to a 
head while Lyman Beecher was absent; and the 
students, resentful of such restraint, withdrew 
from the Seminary, taking with them Asa 
Mahan and John Morgan, the only faculty 
members who had given the students support. 
The net outcome was that Shipherd, hearing 
of the rumpus at Lane and scenting from afar an 
opportunity for Oberlin to benefit thereby, 
hurried down to Cincinnati, got in touch with 
the ‘Lane rebels,’’ persuaded a goodly number 
to come to Oberlin, bringing Asa Mahan and 
John Morgan along, Mahan to become the first 
president of Oberlin and Morgan a lifelong 
member of Oberlin’s faculty. Shipherd also 
promised the “rebels” that he would secure 
Charles G. Finney as professor of theology. The 
invitation to come to Oberlin came to Finney 
just at a time when hts health had broken, owing 
to his unremitting revivalistic efforts in New 
York, and he at once accepted the call. From 
this time onward until the Civil War, Oberlin 
was the lengthened shadow of Charles G. 
Finney. 
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With the year 1835 “boom times” began for 
Oberlin. The Tappans’ support became the 
rock under Oberlin’s tottering financial struc- 
ture, while the Lane contributions of faculty 
and students all converged to translate Ship- 
herd’s dreams into reality. The name ‘“Ober- 
lin” quickly became known in every corner of 
the land. though there was much head-shaking 
in conservative circles because of the doctrine 
of perfectionism which President Mahan and 
Finney were sponsoring, and even more so be- 
cause of the “wild” reforms of which Oberlin 
became the center. The college was a veritable 
hotbed of abolitionism; Negro students were 
permitted to enrol, the college became active in 
the peace crusade and gave aid and comfort to 
female reformers, and Oberlin’s “raving Bloom- 
erites”” even welcomed Mrs. Bloomer herself in 
1853. The college also began the practice of 
joint education of the sexes, became an impor- 
tant station on the “underground railroad,” 
and for a time even fed its students the absurd 
“Graham diet.’’ Indeed, every new fad and 
fancy had a chance at Oberlin. 

Most of Oberlin’s early funds had been con- 
tributed by friends of the slave; but, with the 
failure of the Tappan brothers in the Panic of 
1837 and other unfortunate circumstances, 
Oberlin’s American resources were seemingly 
dried up by the latter thirties. In 1839 Oberlin, 
in desperation, turned for financial assistance 
to England, and two agents were sent over to 
make an appeal to British philanthropists. Ap- 
pealing largely to English abolitionists, they 
succeeded in securing some thirty thousand 
dollars. The agents argued that Oberlin be- 
longed to the world, since she was concerned 
not alone with the welfare of America, but of all 
nations. One of the results of such international 
publicity was the coming to Oberlin of students 
from England, Scotland, and Canada. In 1840 
Charles Livingstone, the younger brother of the 
African explorer, came, while in 1860 there were 
four students from Great Britain and five from 
Canada, and fifteen states were represented in 
the student body. 

During its early years Oberlin was anathema 
to large numbers of Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians because of its perfectionist theol- 
ogy and to the traditional colleges because of 
the omission of the “heathen classics” from its 
curriculum. Both these features, however, were 
largely due to Asa Mahan, an able but thorny 
individual. With the resignation of Mahan in 
1850 and the coming to the presidency of Fin- 
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ney, Oberlin gradually moved away from its 
radicalism, both theologically and educational- 
ly, and from that time forward developed along 
more or less conventional lines. Finney’s presi- 
dency lasted until 1866. Though often absent 
for long periods of time, carrying on his evange- 
listic campaigns, Finney was the great attraction, 
especially for theological students. Though he 
was entirely self-educated theologically, there is 
abundant evidence that he was a forceful and 
rewarding teacher, both in didactic and in 
polemic as well as in pastoral theology. Entirely 
aside from his teaching, however, Finney was 
fundamentally the ‘‘ideal, the inspirer, and the 
figurehead of the Institution.” 

These two admirable volumes represent his- 
torical writing and research at a high level, and 
Oberlin College has every reason to be proud 
not only of her history but also of her historian. 


WILLIAM W. SWEET 
University of Chicago 


The Philosophy of the Christian World Mission. 
By Epmunp Davison Soper. Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 314 pages. 
$2.50. 


For many years Professor Soper has been as- 
sociated with the cause of missions. Born on a 
mission field, he has given his life in this coun- 
try to the teaching of missions and the history 
of religions. For five years he was field secretary 
of the Missionary Education Movement. His 
Religions of Mankind has long been known in 
the student world. 

Soper’s most recent book has emerged out of 
courses (and discussions) with seminary stu- 
dents in the field of missions. It is not meant to 
be in any sense a history of missions. Yet there 
is a running account of missionary develop- 
ment, beginning with the universalism (“a 
child of monotheism”) in the Old Testament 
and the gradual broadening of the vision of the 
primitive church and continuing the story down 
to our own day. 

The book begins appropriately with a brief 
chapter on “The Present Situation,” in which 
it is claimed that missions are at the end of an 
era, that the interpretation of other religions is 
entering a new phase, that a greater number of 
people are becoming interested in other coun- 
tries (though not from a missionary standpoint), 
that there have been noteworthy developments 
in the interpretation of Christianity, and that 
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missions have little or no appeal for many 
Christians. 

The author then presents his material in four 
divisions: “The Biblical Background,” ‘The 
World Mission in History,” “Christianity as the 
World Religion,” “The Strategy of the World 
Missions.” 

Perhaps in this “apologia’’ for Christian 
missions Soper stands between Professors Krae- 
mer (The Christian Message in a Non-Christian 
World) and Hocking (Living Religions and a 
World Faith). Christianity is not only unique 
but supernatural, and all the world ought to 
have a chance at it, but, if not given this op- 
portunity, the “heathen” are not eternally 
“damned”; yet Soper admits there is a “tragic 
lack.” 


Yes, it is true that we today have a somewhat 
different outlook from that of our predecessors, that 
our interpretation of the faith is not just the same, 
that the ultimate fate of those who have never had 
the opportunity to hear of Christ is not pictured 
in the same lurid colors—all this is true, and yet 
there is no essential difference [pp. 226 f.]. 


I think that Soper here touches the really sore 
spot of the missions question today. With the 
removal of our belief in hell (shall we add im- 
mortality, also?) all valid sense of urgency, of 
impetus, has necessarily disappeared from our 
systems of theology as these are related to our 
fellow-man. What is needed is the realistic 
grounding of the missionary cause upon such 
worldly matters as bread, sanitation, medical 
relief, industrial readjustments, literacy—to 
mention only a few. And since a certain amount 
of liberty and development is implicit in the 
genius of Christianity we might as well (indeed, 
we had better!) take some sort of stand in pos- 
sible political repercussions that may be ex- 
pected to follow the living (as well as the procla- 
mation) of the gospel in some less privileged 
areas. 

Soper recognizes the value of many methods 
of missionary endeavor, of which four emerge as 
especially prominent: ‘‘evangelization, educa- 
tion, medical work, and agricultural missions” 
(p. 242). But I think it is a fair question to ask, 
at this time, whether missions, in the best sense, 
are the communication of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ (“The purpose of the world mission is 
primarily that of making known the gospel of 
God’s love to men in Jesus Christ’’) or the com- 
munication of a spirit with which to handle 
successfully the problems and adjustments of 
our day—a spirit generated by long study of 


and association with His spirit? In other words, 
are missions the imparting of a message or the 
sharing of the highest life (in al] areas) that we 
progressively come to know? 

But we shall get nowhere if we regard God’s 
Kingdom as ‘“‘a supernatural order quite differ- 
ent from anything connected with the present 
world order” (p. 286), and that this is uniquely 
God’s job! I think this is the job of missions! 


MeERVIN M. DEEMS 
University of Chicago 


The True Life. By Luict Sturzo. Paterson, 
N.J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1943. v+ 
312 pages. $3.00. 


This volume bears the paradoxical subtitle 
Sociology of ihe Supernatural. The author in- 
tends by it not only to call the supernatural 
life the true life of man but also to suggest that 
sociology may venture to the threshold of the 
divine and include within its study a descrip- 
tion of the supernatural element in human af- 
fairs. True sociology is a science of the concrete 
existence of society. Therefore, if the super- 
natural is a concrete historical and social fact, 
it must fall within the field of social investiga- 
tion. Just as, for Jacques Maritain, “true” or 
‘fntegral” humanism understands man always 
as man-in-relation-to-God, so Dr. Sturzo’s true 
or integral sociology understands society al- 
ways as society-in-relation-to-God. Any con- 
ception of society that does not include this 
reference to the divine is an abstraction from 
concrete reality, or else, not recognizing the 
transcendent character of the supernatural it 
admits, it makes society as such itself divine. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that the 
supernatural element in society is never proved. 
Indirect, but logically inadequate, persuasion 
is exerted by pointing out the faults in all other 
sociologies. This type of argument is a two- 
edged sword and, moreover, generally indicates 
the absence of real demonstration. The author 
correctly affirms that his theory of “‘historicist 
sociology”’ obliges him to study the theory of 
supernaturalism in history, since this theory is 
professed by Catholic Christianity, which by its 
geographical extenf and continuity in time 
qualifies as a sociological datum (p. 13); but 
this does not mean that the question should be 
begged in favor of the truth of this, or any other, 
group-forming idea. Nor does the fact that or- 
dinary sociology ‘‘presupposes as proven the 
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naturalistic thesis” warrant one in presupposing 
as proven the supernaturalistic thesis (p. 14). 
Such, however,is the method adopted: Through- 
out this volume categorical statements to the 
effect that true history or true sociology cannot 
be written if the insertion of the divine into his- 
tory be denied are followed by statements to 
the effect that once the insertion is granted and 
one is a believer, then the following system of 
sociology may be suspended therefrom. 

There is also the studied ambiguity and 
vacillation, usual to Catholic works, between 
affirming the continuity and the discontinuity of 
the natural in relation to the supernatural. The 
maintenance of this ambiguity is absolutely 
necessary for the position, because unless the 
two orders of being are discontinuous there 
would be no reason for not including all data 
under the category of the natural, and unless 
the two are continuous there is no reason to 
suppose the supernatural to be open to socio- 
logical investigation. Only by working both 
extremes of this equivocation to the utmost is 
it possible for a book which places theological 
hypotheses outside its scope (p. 196) and which 
claims that “it is not a case of theology but of 
true sociology when the supernatural is studied 
in its sociological values” (p. 17) also to include 
propositions of the following type: ’’[In Heaven] 
a hierarchy of degrees and a stair of celestial 
beauties will form that eternal glory in which 
all will sing praises to God and all will be fast in 
Him, in the infinite Trinity-in-Unity to whose 
life humanity is united by the Incarnation of 
the Word” (p. 136). 

This book, however, should be read for what 
it is rather than for what it claims to be. Taking 
it as an exposition of the dogmatic Catholic 
view of life in society, the reader will find here 
an excellent statement of the Catholic view of 
vocation, the relationship of the grace of God 
to man, the privative character of evil, and the 
interpretation of history. 

PAUL RAMSEY 
Garrett Biblical Institute 


Society and Nature. By HANS KELSEN. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1943. viii+391 
pages. $4.00. 


A distinguished European philosopher of 
law, now teaching in the University of California, 
examines here the development of the idea of 
retribution into the concept of causality. The 
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theory advanced in this erudite work is that 
the primitive mentality approaches its world 
with an emotional attitude and with social 
categories of interpretation and, consequently, 
explains natural happenings by reference to ret- 
ribution rather than to cause. This notion of 
retribution is closely connected with the idea of 
soul and thus finds its way into all religious 
metaphysics, where it plays a large part in 
shaping the morals and the myths alike. 

The conception persisted in Greek thought, 
despite the growth of nature philosophy, and 
held a prominent place in early Greek philos- 
ophy, where it affected the efforts to achieve a 
clear concept of causality. The connection be- 
tween cause and effect was endowed with the 
inviolability which had characterized the older 
view of retribution. It was not until Hume that 
this idea of the inviolable inner connection of 
cause and effect was challenged. Subsequent 
study of causality led to the abandonment of 
this view of efficient causality in favor of identi- 
fying certain ‘“‘conditions” or ‘‘components”’ 
of the event. Thereby the remnants of the idea 
of retribution were removed, and statistical 
probability took its place in the interpretation 
of natural events and their relations. 

This transition was accompanied by a cor- 
responding shift from normative to descriptive 
judgment in thought about nature and society; 
and once this had taken place there was “‘no 
longer room for a natural behind or above a 
positive legal order”—and every social event 
was viewed as a natural event so that society 
could be studied in terms of statistical probabili- 
ties. The ‘‘laws” of social behavior in this sense 
lost their normative character, and sociology 
took its place as a science in the modern world. 

The section on primitive thought, constitut- 
ing two-thirds of the text, is heavily footnoted 
and laden with extensive illustrative material 
and quotations. Indeed, there are times when 
the plethora of such material seems unneces- 
sary; but it bears testimony to the wide range 
and indefatigability of the author’s scholarship. 

And yet there are fundamental weaknesses 
in the argument. The distinction between de- 
scriptive and normative judgments is overdone. 
When events are treated statistically, their 
individual uniqueness is subordinated to con- 
centration on some one or few aspects of the 
total phenomenon, which then becomes an 
integer in the statistical correlation. But the 
selectivity operating in this process is itself a 
normative judgment, conditioned by some view 
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of what is important to look for in the events. 
There is value judgment here. Furthermore, 
value judgments cannot be separated from 
judgments of fact, for values are themselves 
facts—certainly for social science. The effort to 
achieve a purely descriptive social science rests 
here on a fallacious dichotomy of the is and the 
ought. 

In the historical development of the theme 
an enormous gap appears between the ancient 
Greeks and the modern period. This is all the 
more surprising in a philosopher of law who 
might have been expected to give some atten- 
tion to the transition in Machiavelli from 
normative to descriptive treatment of society, 
as well as to the constant struggle in the Middle 
Ages between a priori theories of government 
and pragmatic adjustment to historical facts. 

To argue, as Professor Kelsen does here, that 
all norms refer back to the principle of retribu- 
tion would require much more philosophical 
treatment of the concept of value than he offers. 
He is handicapped here by his positivism, which 
leads him to identify value with emotional 
satisfaction, following Irving King, whom he 
quotes. The metaphysics of value is either 
ignored or missed. The idea, so fruitful in ethical 
inquiry, that descriptions of the factual world 
may yield bases for vaiue judgments seems to 
receive no consideration—with the result that 
no basis for social reconstruction is offered. 
For this task the whole point of view of the book 
is negative. 

Epwin E. AUBREY 
University of Chicago 


The Divine-Human Encounter. By Emit BRuN- 
NER. Translated by AMANDUS W. Loos. 
Philadelphia: Westminister Press, 1943. 207 
pages. $2.50. 

This is a volume of lectures originally de- 
livered on the Olaus Petri Foundation at the 
University of Upsala in 1937. The translator has 
succeeded well in preserving the spoken charac- 
ter of the text. But the author has unfortunate- 
ly involved himself in frequent and somewhat 
repetitious anticipation of the argument to 
come. (At two points in particular the render- 
ing seems less fortunate. The paragraph on p. 
76 deals with the original condition of man 
rather than with “the origin of man’’; and on 
p. 66 the use of the article with faith in the 
phrase “the Word and the Faith’ seems un- 
necessarily literal.) 
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Professor Brunner has placed many of us in 
his debt by the incisive and painstaking care 
with which he endeavors to state the biblical 
basis of Reformation theology and to deliver it 
from cultural admixtures. Both in his ethics and 
in his anthropology he has vigorously indicated 
the corruption of the Christian mind by Greek 
ways of thinking. In this volume a similar, 
though less thoroughgoing, attempt is before 
us. The problem this time is the way in which 
the biblical conception of truth as “encounter” 
has been obscured by the Greek preoccupation 
with “the subject-object antithesis.” Professor 
Brunner’s view is that the striving for objectiv- 
ity on the part of an inquiring subject implies a 
correspondence between “‘thinking” and “‘be- 
ing,” which not only falsifies the nature of man 
and of man’s relation to ultimate reality but 
completely misunderstands the Bible. His own 
alternative is a doctrine of ‘personal corre- 
spondence,” derived from a dynamic under- 
standing of what is involved in a God who re- 
veals himself in his Word to a man who responds 
in an act of faith. The history of theology since 
the Reformation is swiftly examined to show 
that the Pietistic reaction against orthodoxy 
and the reaction of the dialectical theology 
against Schleiermacher are converse instances 
of the opposition between objectivity and sub- 
jectivity in disregard of the personalistic em- 
phasis of biblical and Reformation thought. 

It is a mark of the vitality of these lectures 
that they bear the scars of Continental theo- 
logical controversy. The dogmatic anthropo- 
logical debate with Karl Barth is continued 
here from the perspective of historical and 
biblical theology which makes the omission of 
Barth’s name conspicuous for those who have 
followed the discussion. The treatment of the 
Reformation doctrine of the church with special 
emphasis upon the sacrament of Baptism ap- 
pears as an instance of Brunner’s thesis, which 
is not altogether prepared for unless the par- 
ticularly acute Swiss issue between a national 
and a confessional church is kept in mind. This 
means that the book is best understood as a 
theological tract. The reader will be disappoint- 
ed if he expects a new or extended development 
of Brunner’s theological position. 

Nevertheless, Brunner has nowhere stated 
more clearly and succinctly what is involved in 
thinking of the relations between God and man 
as personal, or of the notion, inspired by 
Kierkegaard, of truth as encounter (chap. iii). 
Similarly, there is a very suggestive analysis of 
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the New Testament understanding of the rela- 
tions between faith and love (pp. 66 ff.). In 
short, in this book Professor Brunner is not at 
his analytical and systematic best, but the vol- 
ume has the very real advantage of making 
readily available certain important and recur- 
ring phases of Brunner’s thought which have 
marked him as a distinguished theologian of our 
time. 

PAUL LEHMANN 
Wellesley College 


The Principles of Christian Ethics. By ALBERT 
C. Knupson. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1943. 314 pages. $2.75. 

The Principles of Christian Ethics by Dean 
Knudson fills a long-felt need for a comprehen- 
sive, systematic presentation of the theory of 
Christian morality. It is particularly timely be- 
cause it brings order and clarity into a field of 
thought, which, in its diversity of viewpoint, is 
confusing to the Christian and unconvincing to 
the non-Christian. He distinguishes Christian 
ethics from various types of non-Christian or 
“natural” ethics and cogently presents the 
validity and distinctiveness of moral qualities 
stemming from the Christian faith. 

Part I defines the province and history of 
Christian ethics in relation to various “philo- 
sophical” or “natural” theories of the moral life. 
His critical analysis of the major types of Chris- 
tian ethics includes such contemporaries or re- 
cent theorists as Brunner, Wilhelm Hermann, 
Anders Nygren, Troeltsch, and Arvid Rune- 
stam. Since the writings of several of these 
Continental theologians have not been trans- 
lated and are not easily available, their inclu- 
sion is particularly helpful. In the chapter on 
the history of Christian ethics, it is worth noting 
that Knudson, unlike most Americans, does not 
root the origin of social concern in the ethical 
insights of the prophets but, beginning with 
Jesus, places his emphasis on the subsequent 
teachings of the church. 

Part II focuses on the relation of the Chris- 
tain morality to religion. Knudson takes the 
position that “natural’’ morality can and does 
exist apart from religious experience; but he 
affirms, nonetheless, that the good life emerging 
out of Christian faith has a quality and dynamic 
which would otherwise not be present. The 
chapters on sin and conversion pour new con- 
tent into old terminology and affirm the neces- 
sity of a religious rebirth for dynamic, moral liv- 
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ing. This leads to a description (Part III) of 
those moral ideals which constitute the un- 
changing elements of Christian ethics and dis- 
tinguish it from other theories: the principles 
of love, of perfection, and of Christian character. 

Approximately a third of the book is devoted 
to the application of Christian principles to 
practical problems. The chapter headings de- 
note the areas of concern: the ethics of the in- 
dividual, the family, the state and war, the 
church and culture, and the economic order. 
The treatment of these subjects shows less 
originality and comprehensiveness than the 
more theoretical discussion. The problems of 
social ethics are approached upon the supposi- 
tion that fundamental social institutions are 
ordained of God and constitute “an order of 
creation.” Here Knudson follows the older his- 
torical mode of thinking in contrast to the socio- 
logical approach of the “social gospel.” This 
treatment of contemporary problems, although 
scholarly and thoughtful, is not penetrating. To 
the reviewer this part of the book was disap- 
pointing. It does not come to grips in a realistic 
way with the problems of economic justice or of 
political freedom and tyranny, or with the 
ethically debilitating effects of world chaos and 
tragedy. Furthermore, he does not relate the 
problems of social ethics to the need for a 
philosophical understanding of history. It is at 
this point that the heritage of the prophets 
would sharpen the formulation of the issues of 
our day and give them greater significance. 

Knudson’s viewpoint is midway between an 
individualistic approach and an organic one. 
His emphasis, however, falls on the former. In 
his analysis both of the ethics of the individual 
and of social institutions, he does not illuminate 
the interdependence of the self and society and 
consequently fails to give due weight to the im- 
plication for ethical theory of this relationship. 
He speaks of universal brotherhood as an ideai 
but does not develop the idea of ‘“community,” 
which is so frequently stressed by contemporary 
Christian and secular literature. 

Dean Knudson states that the volume com- 
pletes his series of treatises on theology and 
sums up the results of years of teaching in this 
field. It is ripe with wisdom and convincing in 
its lucid validation of an ethic which is distinc- 
tively Christian. It will make a wide appeal to 
students of Christian ethics and to all concerned 
with the moral issues of our day. 

ELIZABETH P. LAM 
Occidental College 
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It’s Your Soul We Want. By STEWART W. HErR- 

MAN, JR. New York and London: Harper 

& Bros., 1943. xvi+315 pages. $2.50. 

This book is dedicated “to the Confessional 
Church of Germany whose pastors and people 
have borne the heat of the day.” It constitutes 
a sober, factual account and an acute inter- 
pretation of National Socialist attitudes toward 
religion in general and toward Protestant 
Christianity in particular. As pastor of the 
American Church in Berlin and, from 1939 on, 
as member of the staff of the American embassy 
in charge of affairs of prisoners of war and in- 
ternees from nations whose diplomatic pro- 
tection the United States had undertaken, the 
author was in an unusually favorable position 
to observe the religious policies of the National 
Socialist regime and the German people’s re- 
actions thereto. As a student of German 
theology, history, and culture, Mr. Herman is 
well qualified to interpret his observations. 

An interpreter of National Socialist ideolo- 
gies might deductively conclude that, by its 
very totalitarianism, National Socialism could 
not possibly fail to claim domination over man’s 
religious beliefs just as it has claimed domination 
over every other field of human activity and 
endeavor. Describing factually the course of 
events, Mr. Herman reaches the same con- 
clusion by the inductive method. 

Of the three main parts of his book, the first 
is given to the description of the efforts of 
creating a new, de-Christianized state religion. 
Contrary to beliefs widely held in this country, 
this German ‘‘Shintoism”’ is not so much a re- 
vived Germanic paganism as a cult of a rather 
impersonal God, whose worship is clothed in 
symbols intended to inspire feelings of heroism, 
exalted nationalism, and mystical belief in the 
German mission. Fostered by individual party 
leaders rather than by the government as such, 
this movement of un-Christian “‘God-believers”’ 
is shown to occupy a secondary, although by no 
means negligible, role. The official government 
efforts have rather been directed toward using 
the existing churches as vehicles for the in- 
fluencing of the souls in the direction desired by 
the National Socialist leaders. The spirit of 
Christianity being alien to them, they were 
taken by surprise when they found out that the 
churches would not easily lend themselves to 
such a task. The German Christians, who 
appeared to be willing to reinterpret Christ and 
Christianity in the spirit of National Socialism, 
turned out to represent not the church but only 


a fraction which found itself increasingly em- 
barrassed when the incompatibility of Christian- 
ity and National Socialism became more clearly 
apparent than it had been in the early days of 
the regime. The ensuing conflicts between the 
government and the churches, within the 
churches, and within individual souls are de- 
scribed with accuracy and an ol;vious passion 
for truthfulness and objectivity. In contrast to 
certain other publications, Mr. Herman’s book 
keeps meticulously away from sensationalism. 
(The guess may be ventured that the sloganish 
title of the book is not of the author’s own 
choosing.) What he tells about the steadfast 
courage and truly Christian struggle of the 
Confessional pastors and people and of Roman 
Catholic bishops and believers is the more im- 
pressive, 

The last part of the book describes the im- 
pact of the war upon the churches and the re- 
ligious attitudes of the people. On the side of 
the government the indifference toward a 
church which has proved itself useless for its 
purposes has increased. Local measures of ex- 
propriation have gone unchecked. The care of 
the spiritual welfare of the soldiers is not re- 
garded as a major concern of the government, 
and efforts to administer to the spiritual needs 
of prisoners of war and civilian internees are 
being frustrated. Policies incompatible with 
Christianity, such as the extermination of the 
feeble-minded, anti-Semitism, and the glorifica- 
tion of unmarried motherhood, have gained 
momentum. In the occupied countries open 
conflicts have broken out between the National 
Socialists and their protégés, on the one side, 
and the churches, on the other. In all these 
tribulations the German churches have by and 
large remained steadfast. Although expressing 
deep patriotic concern for the future of the 
German people, the church “has not gone to 
war.” It has not given its blessing to National 
Socialist aggression. ‘“‘The vast majority of the 
clergy, torn between love of homeland and 
loyalty to their persecuted faith, hope and pray 
for an honorable peace.” The old faith is still 
alive. “The Nazis cannot see that even today it 
is the old faith, rather than the new, which keeps 
the nation fromlying into a million fragments 
under the tremendous pressure of totalitarian 
war.” Mr. Herman adduces abundant proof 
for this proposition. It indicates that a con- 
structive peace, conceived in the spirit of “a 
truly Christian policy of forgiveness” will find 
an echo in the hearts of millions of Germans, in 
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whom the National Socialist interlude has re- 
awakened the fire of Christianity. 


Max RHEINSTEIN 
University of Chicago 


The Challenge of Israel’s Faith. By G. ERNEST 
Wricut. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1944. ix+108 pages. $1.50. 


Many good things are found in this volume. 
Its objective is practical, and its chapters read 
like homilies. The reproof of sentimentalism, 
the critique of mysticism and trends in worship, 
the insistence on correct methods of interpreta- 
tion, and the significance of Israel’s covenant 
and moral earnestness are highly commendable. 
Bibliolatry is proved untenable, owing to 
mutually exclusive statements and false con- 
clusions. Much, however, is open to question. 
A more accurate title would be “The Challenge 
of Professor Wright’s Faith.” Israel had as 
many types of faith as she had conflicting 
parties, and the author has selected and used 
material as desired. Other writers likewise can 
discover each his own faith. It is an apologetic. 
Double-entente and evasion are too frequent, 
e.g., “The Day of the Lord was at hand, and 
yet it did not turn out to be the Day they ex- 
pected” (p. 88). The Word behind the words is a 
hazy concept. It is determined by individual 
conscience and known only in the natural and 
the human world (pp. 9, 15, 16, 36-48). Yet it is 
the direct self-revelation of the transcendent 
God (pp. 51, 52) and seems to furnish religious 
information that makes the Bible, imperfect in 
other areas, a source for modern theology (p. 
102). That God was thought of as a great man 
is evident. That he was shorn of an essential 
human element by all Israelite theologians (p. 
39) is too great an assumption to be borne by 
our ecclesiastically expurgated texts, in the 
light of the Assuan papyri and current knowl- 
edge. Many of the conclusions will shock con- 
servatives. Others will regret the traditional 
bias, though the author has discarded much 
Old Testament teaching often considered basic 
to Christianity. He need not be overconfident 
that either of his essentials—a definite person 
(pp. 65-67) or the abstract Logos principle— 
is necessarily the dynamic of Christianity. Both 
of these are philosophic assumptions, not revela- 
tion. Like Satan, some day they might suffer 
eclipse. 

I. G. MATTHEWS 
Crozer Theological Seminary 


Jesus Christ the Teacher. By W. A. Curtis. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1943. 
259 pages. $3.25. 

This book is a distillation of the Croall Lec- 
tures delivered in St. George’s Parish Church, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. It is easy to read, being 
popular in form and language; and, since it is 
not primarily meant for other professors to dis- 
sect, the author, who is principal of New College, 
Edinburgh, does not need to parade the number 
of German books he has studied; indeed, in the 
list of twenty-eight recommended books given 
at the end, there are only four by Germans. 

According to the Preface, the point of view 
of the author is conservative in its estimate of 
the historicity of the Gospels, liberal in its 
interpretation of the meaning of the words of 
Jesus. This is on the whole a fair description. 
After an introductory chapter on “The Saviour 
of Men as Teacher,” it is divided into three 
parts. Part I, “The Teacher at Work,” includes 
the political and religious background, the 
method and form of the teaching. Part ITI deals 
with the themes of the teaching, ‘such as the 
“Rule of God” and the “Destiny of Man.” 
Part III is on the teaching and the church. 

The author is impressed by the ominous fact 
that, in the life of the church, the sayings of 
Jesus have never been given the prominence 
they deserve. He might have added that when 
they were used as authoritative, they were often 
misused, as in Augustine’s disastrous interpre- 
tation of “compel them to come in” and in the 
modern misapplication of Jesus’ so-called ‘‘non- 
resistance” sayings. Thomas Aquinas’ Catena 
aurea, a commentary on the Four Gospels col- 
lected out of the works of the Fathers, would 
indicate that the medieval church was not 
wholly neglectful of Jesus’ words, and the Com- 
mentaries of Cornelius a Lapide, who was a con- 
temporary of Shakespeare, are in some respects 
models of what commentaries should be. How- 
ever, as Jesus’ Sayings were often a layman’s 
criticisms of the leaders of the church of his day, 
it is not surprising that they have never been 
officially popular. The Inquisitor in Dos- 
toievski’s famous novel was from his point 
quite right in demanding that Jesus should get 
out and stay out. 

To turn to some special points, Principal 
Curtis believes that Jesus did use the title “Son 
of Man” and did identify himself with the ‘‘Suf- 
fering Servant” of Isaiah; but it was the “Son 
of Man” of Ezekiel that supplied the main fea- 
tures of the figure, and, even if the literary evi- 
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dence for his identification with the ‘Suffering 
Servant” is extremely slight, the fate of John 
the Baptist and his own experience would in- 
evitably have led his thoughts to that mysteri- 
ous martyr. The Parable of the Sheep and the 
Goats he interprets as the vision of judgment on 
nations without the gospel: such will be judged 
by the common law of humanity, in other words, 
by the Son of Man. The giving of names to ex- 
press character was a familiar custom. Jesus 
employed it with his disciples, why should he 
not have employed it with himself? 

In the section on the Temptation, it is shown 
that the devil was not misusing Scripture, for 
Scripture itself had two voices as to the true 
way of God, and the temptation was in the 
choice between them. 

Some sayings are accepted by the author as 
genuine which can hardly be so (Matt. 23:3, 
for instance); and, though Mark may be the 
most “primitive” Gospel, it is not the most “un- 
studied.” Mark has his thesis to maintain as 
much as “John” and more, it would seem, than 
Luke. Surely, the ‘Manual of the Teacher’s 
Message in five recognizable sections” (p. 212) 
is in Matthew, not in Luke. 

Other minor disagreements need not be 
mentioned, and altogether this book is an 
earnest and often eloquent plea for a concentra- 
tion by all who care for the future of the church 
and the world on the two questions, What did 
Jesus actually say? and What did he mean by 
what he said? 

The author interprets the rock on which the 
church is founded as being Jesus’ words. This is 
done by combining Matt. 7:24 ff. with Matt. 
16:18 ff. Incidentally, this comes back to the 
position of John’s Gospel with its reiterated 
emphasis on the life-giving power of Jesus’ 
words. 


A. H. Forster 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


The Church and Psychotherapy. By Kart 
Rur Stotz. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1943. 312 pages. $2.50. 


Stated briefly in the author’s own words, 
the central theme of The Church and Psycho- 
therapy is as follows: 

The claim is not advanced that church fellowship 
can cure all the major psychoses that psychiatry 
has listed; but the assertion is provable that lively 
participation in the community of believers fore- 


stalls most of the grave mental derangements, im- 
parts courage to bear the mental agony of fatal 
bodily disease, banishes a multitude of neuroses 
which plague mankind, and disperses the psycho- 
logical stresses which accompany a wide range of 
organic ailments [pp. 288-89]. 


In support of his thesis, Dr. Stolz links to- 
gether the two facts that “man is a social being, 
and the church is a social institution” (p. 288); 
but he maintains that the church is not simply 
sociological in its function. Rather, it “lifts men 
above the salvation offered by other institu- 
tions and agencies” (p. 23). In the church the 
individual can find 


peace of mind; relief from neurotic anxiety; com- 
fort in sorrow; hope in adversity; remission for his 
blemishes; correction for his moral lapses; compan- 
ionship for his lonely self; a task worthy of his man- 
hood; and invincibility that triumphs over the world, 
the flesh, and the devil [p. 288]. 


These quotations represent the author’s be- 
lief about the psychotherapeutic value of or- 
ganized religion. In stating, analyzing, and il- 
lustrating this belief, the author brings into the 
volume a wide range of material. In part the 
book has the tone of an apology. In some chap- 
ters it is a re-writing of early church history 
from the point of view of the mental-health 
ministry of Jesus and the therapeutic value of 
the early Christian fellowship. In part it is an 
analysis of current practices in religion inter- 
preted in terms of mental hygiene. And in part 
it is a series of suggestions for church workers 
about the psychological meaning of what they 
are doing and ways in which they could im- 
prove. 

Because the book covers such a range of 
material, the reader is likely to be confused. If 
he wants the book to help him become an able 
religious counselor, he will find much that is ir- 
relevant. If he is looking for an objective ap- 
praisal of the therapeutic value of religion, he 
may not be pleased by the apologetic passages 
and sermonic phrases. Or, if the reader is al- 
ready an experienced psychiatrist interested in 
the contribution of religion to therapy, he may 
find that many of the older theological terms 
are not closely enough related to his new frame- 
work of thinking to serve his purpose. 

The book is delightful reading if one has 
not made up his mind too rigidly as to what he 
wants from it. It should be appreciated for its 
interesting and varied approaches to the rela- 
tion of religion and psychotherapy. Especially 
in one respect the author makes a new contribu- 
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tion to an understanding of personality prob- 
lems and their adjustment. From a lifetime of 
observation in his own profession, he writes 
candidly concerning ‘‘vocational neuroses of 
the minister.’”’ His nine-point psychological 
characterization of this vocation will be of in- 
terest to anyone working in the field of personal- 
ity problems, including the psychiatrist. Simi- 
larly, the religious worker will gain insight about 
the psychological implications of the ritual, the 
organization, and the beliefs of the Christian 
religion. 

RoBertT L. SUTHERLAND 
University of Texas 


Coronal. By Paut CLAUDEL. Translated from 
French into English by SisteER Mary 
Davin, S.S.N.D. New York: Pantheon 
Books, Inc., 1943. 257 pages. $2.75. 


Readers, and especially reviewers, of Coronal 
do well to remember Paul Sabatier’s observa- 
tion about the most beautiful things in nature, 
the orchid and the butterfly. They “should be 
touched,” he said, “only with delicate hands.” 
For Coronal is not only a garland of poems, 
blooming naturally and exquisitely from the 
cathedral conservatories of France and the 
convent gardens of Maryland, but a confession 
of faith as flashing as dragonflies over stagnant 
pools and as irresistible as Shelley’s “desire of 
the moth for the star.” In fact Coronal is Paul 
Claudel’s answer to the latter-day cynics who 
cry, loonlike, from those same stagnant pools: 
‘What and where is God and why doesn’t He 
do something to keep the righteous from perish- 
ing?” 

Claudel himself asks this question less de- 
fiantly in his climactic ‘Commemoration of the 
Faithful,’ come November in the Christian 
year, when the red harvest is past, the summer 
is ended, and we are not saved: 


Heaven and earth will pass, but the grief of the 
guiltless remains. 

Hear the cry of Thy little ones murdered and the 
terrible silence that drains 

From the heart of those falsely accused who die in 
despair’s wild pains, 

Since Thy kingdom seems late to follow: 


Thereafter Claudel, seeing life through Mary’s 
eyes at the “Fourth Station” of the Cross— 
“Mothers who have seen him die, your first 
child, your only one’’—cries out exultantly at 
the ‘Thirteenth Station” 
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Here is the end of the Passion; but the Compassion 
goes on 


and later, at the ‘‘Fourteenth Station”: 


There is no cross of our living where His body will 
not fit. 


It is as if St John the Evangelist were crying in 
a modern Ephesus: God is still a light shining in 
darkness, and the darkness overcometh it not. 
As Claudel himself puts it in the sometime 
mundane “Memento for Saturday Night’”—I 
quote exactly—: 


Accept this voice through the ages and this laconic 
tale 

Of one lone voice above the others, like the song of 
the nightingale. 


It makes one understand how utterly sincere 
Claudel was when he wrote to Jacques Maudale 
from Washington, as his son, Pierre Claudel, re- 
veals in a moving and illuminating Preface for 
the book: ‘How I wish that Claudel the author 
might disappear completely and that beneath 
the laughable disguise of the writer would be 
seen only the man who is positively there; that 
is to say, the servant of God, impassioned with 
the glory, with the truth, with the love of God.” 

Perhaps Claudel is a little less than loyal to 
this divine love when in “St. Francis Xavier’ 
he stoops to an intolerant and uncharitable in- 
dictment of “the triply infamous Buddha 
stretched out like a white worm uncurled” and 
to an equally unworthy diatribe against Jews 
who are still loyal to “the writing that God 
gave to Moses” and let it justify their hatred of 
Christians like St. James the Less “from Meskes 
to Yokohama, San Francisco to Warsaw’s 
clime.” 

Sister Mary David of the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame deserves a Madonna-blue ribbon 
of merit for her masterly translation of this pro- 
found and beautiful work. It is true that in her 
zeal for accuracy she sometimes allows a com- 
monplace expression, or even a colloquialism, to 
tear the fragile aura of Claudel’s transfigured 
realism. Even so, in the peak-passages, on which 
the total impression of the book depends, she is 
amazingly successful in communicating not 
only the imagery and the argument but also the 
deep elation and far music of the sublime origi- 
nal. Two souls like stars, equally devout and 
equally artistic, unite to make Coronal a great 
light shining through the gross darkness of a 
global war. Both artists are at their brilliant 
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best, it seems to me, in the conclusion of ‘‘Saint 
John the Evangelist,” who has for us 


. ... only one phrase and adds to it not one other! 
“Little children, love one another!” 
Pure white. .... LO Oe Ephesus. ... . Under 
a pine on the sand.... 
A little old partridge has cuddled in his lap and 
pecks at his hand..... 


Eart MARLATT 


Boston University School of Theology 


Principles and Patterns of Spanish Art. By 
OsKAR HAGEN. Rev. ed. Madison: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 1943. xix+279 
pages. $4.00. 


The chief value of this book lies in its con- 
centration on patterns and principles whereby 
the complexities are avoided which might have 
arisen by the inclusion of biographical and 
chronological data or even matters of pure 
erudition which might find their place in more 
highly specialized studies or more extended 
works. Its purpose is first to establish what 
may be considered to be the main elements in 
Spanish art and from this point of view to sur- 
vey the main lines of its art history. For so 
brief a work one discovers a surprisingly con- 
plete and direct picture, supported by an 
abundance of illustrations. Although painting 
is the major object of interest, excellent paral- 
lels are indicated in the field of sculpture, archi- 
tecture, music, and literature. 

Selection is made of the variety of elements 
which lie behind the Spanish imagination. It 
ranges from individualism and a direct sense of 
realities to religious and aristocratic tendencies, 
and it is almost inevitable that the mystical 
should absorb the interest of the Spanish artist 
long after its association with primitive art 
had been left behind in other countries. The 
general impression of the unrestrained, passion- 
ate nature of the Spanish calls for readjustment 
in view of the fatalistic, unemotional references 
toward death which, Hagen states, the Spaniard 
accepts with the same finality as he does God 
and the Virgin Mary. His is a lyric rather than a 


passionate or dramatic response; his preference, 
be it said, is for the “Man of Sorrows’; it is the 
holy implications of the “Last Supper” that are 
depicted rather than a dynamic act in a drama. 

In approaching art from the standpoint of 
its forms it is the visual pattern on which the 
author lays particular stress. Almost anyone 
acquainted with Spanish architecture and the 
decorative arts becomes aware of this pattern, 
geometrical in character and almost universally 
angular. The inflexibility of this pattern is one 
of its outstanding characteristics and asserts 
itself, when least expected, in garments, forms, 
patterns of light, shade and color, and working 
in quite contrary fashion to the more sinuous 
curves and interlocking lines of Italian art. 

When naturalism and the use of light and 
shade dominated European art, resulting in 
deep recessions in painting, in feats of fore- 
shortening and problems of space, Spain con- 
tinued to establish a plane of surfaces, lights, 
lines, and colors which are the key to the proper 
understanding of the Spanish technique. This 
planarity was with Spanish art from its incep- 
tion. It is seen exemplified in medieval sculp- 
ture and architecture, in the flat surface effect 
of the high retables, which seem in type more 
like the Greek and Russian iconostasis than 
the fashion preval2nt in Italy or northern 
Europe. It is seen further in the blocking of 
vistas within the church by the coro and the 
constant use of metal screens before the altar 
with its flat veil of design. Even the raising of 
the sky line to the top of the picture has a simi- 
lar purpose. And all of this finds apt illustration 
in El Greco, who, he found, abandoned the 
tactile realism of Titian the moment he set foot 
on Spanish soil. Even the ‘Surrender of Breda”’ 
of Velasquez can be defended for its planarity 
rather than its perspective values. 

With this equipment Mr. Hagen tackles the 
history of Spanish art and though his conclu- 
sions may attempt critical reactions, neverthe- 
less, his is an interesting and enlightening tour 
through the galleries of Spanish painting, along 
with many side glances at Italy and the art of 
the north. 

Matcorm H. DEwey 
Emory University — 
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RECENT BOOKS 


ABBOTT, NaBIA. ‘Aishah: The Beloved of Mohammed. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. 
xiii+230 pages. $2.50. 


This is a vivid and fascinating account of the life 
of the “first lady” of Islam, the charm of which is 
heightened by its graceful literary qualities. Mo- 
hammed has so overshadowed his contemporaries 
that certain of the powerful figures in the period of 
the rise of Islam are known to us only as they weave 
in and out of the pages of the numerous biographies 
written about him. Miss Abbott has attempted to 
change the focus of attention from the main actor in 
the stirring events of those times to one of the lesser, 
though highly influential, characters. By a process 
of gathering and sifting the material concerning 
‘Aishah as it is preserved in the collections of the 
masters of tradition between the ninth and the thir- 
teenth centuries, she has succeeded in constructing 
a biography that by the skill of her pen has the ap- 
pearance of truth. From the age of six, when the 
fateful daughter of Abu Bakr was betrothed to Mo- 
hammed to comfort him for the loss of Khadijah, 
through her youth and up to her death in a.D. 678 
at the age of sixty-four, she was a force ever to be 
reckoned with, first, in the life of Mohammed him- 
self and, second, in the course of Islam during the 
long years of her widowhood. By the sheer power of 
her personality, ‘Aishah won an ever increasing as- 
cendancy over the other wives of the Prophet and 
became par excellence “the Mother of the Believ- 
ers.” Tradition in Sunnite circles was not slow to 
magnify and to multiply her virtues so that through 
the mists of time her very human figure acquired the 
proportions of sainthood. 

Miss Abbott’s narrative makes the specialist in 
this field sensitive to the need of a developed tech- 
nique in the criticism of Moslem traditions. On the 
other hand, she demonstrates that there is a certain 
constant in the Hadith with respect to the character 
of ‘Aishah, despite the attempts of the traditional- 
ists to supply it with an aureole. Ambitious, jealous, 
vindictive, impulsive, sharp-tongued, and subject 
to the finer impulses only at the demands of defeat 
or political exigency, ‘Aishah nevertheless was able 
by reason of her quick intelligence and wit to defy 
the restrictions of the Hijab and to dominate her 
immediate environment and immediate situations; 
but she lacked the capacity for planning on the 
grand scale. Her maladroitness in the agitation 
against ‘Uthman led to his murder and to the first 
great schism in Islam. She perceived her mistakes 
and failure only when it was too late to undo them 
and died wishing that she had never been born.— 
W. R. Taytor. 


ALBRIGHT, WILLIAM F. and OTHERS. The Annual of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research. Vols. 
XXI-XXII (1941-43): The Excavation of Tell 
Beit Mirsim, Vol. III: The Iron Age. New Ha- 
ven: American School of Oriental Research, 
1943. Xxvi-+-229 pages; 73 plates. $4.00. 


From 1926 to 1932 the American Schools of Ori- 
ental Research and the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theologi- 
cal Seminary excavated Tell Beit Mirsim, the prob- 
able site of Debir or Kirjath-Sepher, between He- 
bron and Beersheba. Two previous volumes gave 
the occupational record of this site for the thousand 
years preceding 1200 B.c. The present volume car- 
ries the physical evidence down to the violent de- 
struction in 589 B.c. In addition to the description 
of the materials found and the reconstruction of the 
history of the site itself, the text carries valuable 
contributions on the history, chronology, and arche- 
ology of Israelite Palestine in general.—JouHN A. 
WILSON. 


BELL, BERNARD Ipp1Ncs. Beyond Agnosticism. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1943. 170 pages. $1.50. 


Two voices are plainly distinguishable in the 
revised fifth edition of this well-known “book for 
tired mechanists,” first published in 1929. The clear- 
er and deeper voice is that of the authentic Christian 
faith and experience of a contemporary who has 
faced the characteristic spiritual perplexities and 
disillusionments of our middle generation and found 
his sufficient answer in Jesus Christ. This personal 
pilgrimage to faith is narrated in a style of unusual 
force and edge, that cuts through some compla- 
cencies and superficialities of “the modern mind” 
and lays bare some of its deeper emptinesses—es- 
pecially its need for something to live for and by. 
The profound and moving chapter on “As Dying 
and Behold We Live” faces the ever present human 
tragedies of sorrow and death as our generation is 
having to face them in wartime—though the present 
revision takes surprisingly little account of the social 
tragedies which wartime likewise reveals. The deep- 
est secret of the book’s wide appeal, now as in 1929, 
is its triumphant and contagious personal Christian 
faith. 

The minor voice is that of the ecclesiastical con- 
troversialist challenging his opponents to theological 
battle. Dr. Bell makes no secret of his Catholic doc- 
trine of the Real Presence in the Sacrament, which 
is for him the center and object of Christian worship. 
Protestants who hope and pray for a larger fulfil- 
ment within their lifetime of our quickened vision of 
the ecumenical church, the Una Sancta, will be given 
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pause by the dogmatism which is already dividing 
the Episcopal communion into two contending 
camps—and which stands firm athwart the road to- 
ward any larger measure of Christian unity. They 
will be confident that the spiritual power and wide 
influence of this book spring from its religious reality 
and depth rather than from its ecclesiastical and 
theological partisanship.—CHARLES W. GILKEY. 


Bouma, CLARENCE (ed.). The Word of God and the 
Reformed Faith. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker’s 
Book Store, 1943. 221 pages. $1.00. 


This is a symposium of addresses delivered at the 
Second American Calvinistic Conference held at 
Calvin College and Seminary, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, in June, 1942. Out of a desire for a theological 
renaissance of Calvinism, capable scholars here 
stress the theocentric aim in religion, philosophy, 
science, education, and culture. 

The Word of God is shown to have been cate- 
gorized for us in a classic way by Calvin in The In- 
stitutes of the Christian Religion. Back of this, of 
course, is “the form of Scripture,” through which 
God first made an authentic revelation of his Word, 
with subsidiary revelations through nature’s laws 
and man’s cultural creations. 

Unfortunately, there is little recognition of de- 
velopment in the Word of God as known by man, 
yet the authors are not Barthian. In their view, 
classical Calvinistic conceptions do not relegate 
revelation to a superhistorical realm with man wait- 
ing for some particular decision by God. Our destiny 
depends upon our appropriating the heritage in 
which God is seen as active through the stuff of na- 
ture and history. 

Teachers in Christian colleges will find orienta- 
tion for their task in this book. Nontheistic teachers 
will certainly see that there is a great gap in the con- 
tent of their instruction if students are not sympa- 
thetically acquainted with the place of this tradition 
in British, French, Dutch, Hungarian, and American 
life. Ministers will also find a greatly needed sub- 
stantiality for the framework of their sermonic 
thought.—Dosss F. EHLMAN. 


Boyp, CATHERINE E. A Cistercian Nunnery in 
Mediaeval Italy: The Story of Rifreddo in Saluzzo, 
1220-1 300. :(‘‘Harvard Historical Monographs,” 
No. XVIII.) ‘Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1943. 189 pages. $2.00. 


In this compact monograph, enriched by a wealth 
of documentary and other primary references, Miss 
Boyd has added revealing chapters to the story of 
rural life and culture in the medieval Italy of the 
communes. Here, recovered largely from the cartu- 
lary of the tiny nunnery, Rifreddo, is a surprisingly 
representative introduction to the larger life which 
linked the fortunes of Cistercian monasticism with 
the everyday experience of religion, politics, and 
economics in medieval Piedmont. 

The author makes only the most modest claims 


for her intensive study of an obscure religious house. 
She views her labors as but a humble introduction 
to more massive source studies in which others may 
some day take the lead. These may well help to hu- 
manize institutional history. Her own close-knit 
survey may not make exciting reading. But emerg- 
ing alongside the story of ecclesiastical tithes, litiga- 
tions, and economic organization is a clarified pic- 
ture of medieval religious and social life—R. C. 
PETRY. 


CARMER, CarRL (ed.). The War against God. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 1943. xiii+-261 
pages. $2.75. 


The War against God is an anthology or, perhaps 
better, an arsenal of materials in support of the 
thesis that the Nazis “are engaged in a deliberate 
attempt to annihilate the Christian religion.” “The 
War against God is being waged relentlessly,” says 
the editor. Moreover: “If His enemies win it the 
cause of the Christ will have been defeated..... 
Indeed, every idea which any man of good-will to- 
ward his fellows may regard as decent and honorable 
and good, every noble precept of Buddha and Con- 
fucius and Mohammed, every aspiration toward a 
friendlier, kinder, more peaceful world will be 
doomed to a long struggle for survival in a world 
where force and deceit and cruelty are deified.” 

The conclusion to be drawn is, therefore, that 
“if the Christian Church would survive and be an 
influence toward a Christian post-war world it must 
throw itself without reserve into battle against its 
declared enemies. ... . Now we may sing ‘Onward, 
Christian Soldiers’ honestly, knowing that every 
soldier of the armies of the United Nations fights on 
the side of Christ.” 

The quotations to support this thesis come from 
sources as far apart as Adolf Hitler, Alfred Rosen- 
berg, Martin Niemoeller, Pearl Buck, Stanley High, 
Bishop Manning, John C. Bennett, Henry Sloan 
Coffin, Bishop Hobson, Sherwood Eddy, and Lynn 
Harold Hough. 

If the reader believes this war is a great religious 
crusade or wants so to interpret it, he will welcome 
this book with enthusiasm. The present reviewer, 
however, lacks these qualifications and finds the 
book curiously incomplete because of its utter fail- 
ure to recognize the economic and imperialistic na- 
ture of the present conflict. 

The book also illustrates that lack of discrimina- 
tion by which partisanship so often tends to over- 
play its hand. The moderate and reasonable articles 
by John C. Bennett and Pearl Buck, the noble utter- 
ances of Martin Niemoeller and Mme Chiang Kai- 
shek, which would Be very appealing to the fair- 
minded Christian reader, are neutralized and sub- 
merged by such extreme and violent articles as the 
one on Japan by Robert Bellaire or the assumption 
in Dr. Hough’s closing prayer that we wield “a 
clean sword” even “the sword of God.””—ALBERT W. 
PALMER. 
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Christian Bases of World Order. (Merrick Lectures 
for 1943.) Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 


1943. 255 pages. $2.00. 


In this volume twelve men attempt to set forth 
the assumptions underlying a Christian social order 
and the factors involved in the realization of that 
order. Vice-President Wallace sets the over-all tone 
of this conference with his practical idealism. Mc- 
Connell, King, Brightman, and Lee discuss the 
spiritual foundations of democracy in terms of plau- 
sible Christian conceptions of God, man, and nature. 

For this reviewer the “meatier” part of this book 
consists of seven chapters dealing with problems 
whose solutions will greatly promote the fuller real- 
ization of democracy: race, economic freedom, land, 
politics, health, workers, and character. The analy- 
ses are realistic and sobering. Braatoy’s chapter on 
“The Land and Human Welfare” and Dean’s “‘Poli- 
tics and Human Welfare” are especially enlightening 
and helpful—BERNarD M. Loomer. 


Cor, GeorcE A. What Is Religion Doing to Our 
Consciences? New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1943. xi+120 pages. $1.50. 


Dealing with living people in present conditions 
and with what they feel to be good and evil in these 
conditions, the author affirms that the Christian con- 
science undergoes unpredictable changes because of 
unpredictable social conditions. No church or secular 
authority can give an unambiguous authoritative 
answer concerning what is right or wrong in a given 
situation. 

A basic principle such as ethical love may give 
guidance to the Christian conscience, but science and 
shared discussion and intelligence are all necessary 
to apply the principle to specific conditions. Religion 
calls for the unremitting revaluation of values, not 
only in the light of past insights, but under the ne- 
cessity of present and future possibilities —R. W. 
SCHLOERB. 


CRAIG, CLARENCE TUCKER. One God—One World. 
(“Pioneering Church Series.”) New York: Asso- 
ciation Press—Revell Co., 1943. vi+72 pages. 
$0.75. 

This’ volume hopes to introduce Christians to 
their obligations as citizens of the world by studying 
“the historical ground for the world implications of 
the gospel as we find it in the Bible.” In brief com- 
pass it summarizes the message of various books of 
the Bible; the summary is lucid and soundly based 
on scholarly work. This study of ‘the historical 
ground”’ is more consistently dependable than the 
occasional, very brief, and sometimes unconvincing 
efforts to relate the contemporary Christian to this 
“ground.” For example, the criticisms of Jesus’ 
teaching (pp. 35-36) are not met in clarity or force in 
the last paragraph on page 36. Moreover, the en- 
during, basic problem for the Christian—the rela- 
tion of justice to Jesus’ ethics—is not even men- 
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tioned. In spite of these few spots this is a good in- 
troduction to the message of the Bible for the lay- 
man.—ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL. 


Eppy, SHERWooD. Man Discovers God. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1942. xiv-+270 pages. $2.50. 
The author shows how thirty men (most of them 

in the Western tradition) of different temperaments, 

backgrounds, races, professions, and cultures found 

God. The list ranges all the way from Philo and the 

prophets to Compton and Niebuhr. The universali- 

ty, diversity, and yet similarity of religious experi- 
ence are thereby evidenced.—BERNARD M. LOOMER. 


EDELSTEIN, Lupwic. The Hippocratic Oath: Text, 
Translation, and Interpretation. (Bulletin of the 
History of Medicine, Suppl. No. 1.) Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. vii+64 pages. $1.25. 


In a very scholarly fashion the author under- 
takes to determine the origin, purpose, and date of 
the Hippocratic Oath by analyzing the document it- 
self and by correlating it with knowledge of ancient 
Greece derived from reliable sources. The ethical 
code containing the rules against the giving of poison 
and abortive remedies and the promise to “guard 
my life and my art” in purity and holiness is not 
consonant with the general cultural level of the 
Hellenistic period; it is characteristic of the theories 
and beliefs attributed to Pythagoras and his follow- 
ers in the fourth century B.c. by writers such as 
Plato, Aristotle, and their pupils. In all respects the 
code is consistent with Pythagorean teaching. Fur- 
thermore, the specified duties of the pvpil to his 
teacher, to the teacher’s family, and to the trans- 
mission of medical knowledge are to be found in the 
life of Greece only in the father-son relationship be- 
tween teacher and pupil peculiar to the followers of 
Pythagoras. The document in spirit, letter, form, 
and content is a Pythagorean manifesto—a vow 
taken by physicians subscribing to this “way of 
life.’’ Its most probable date is the second half of the 
fourth century, at which time most physicians vio- 
lated almost every one of its injunctions; but around 
the beginning of the Christian Era a decided change 
took place. Medical practice began to conform to 
the state of affairs the oath envisaged. Christianity 
found itself in agreement with the principles of 
Pythagorean ethics. As time went on, the Hippo- 
cratic Oath became the nucleus of all medical 
ethics.—WaALTER L. PALMER. 


Ferr£, Nets F. S. Return to Christianity. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1943. xii+76 pages. $1.00. 


Professor Ferré addresses himself to ministers 
and laymen, calling upon them to return to the true 
radical Christianity which involves the recognition 
of agape as the ultimate character of reality and the 
norm for all of life. The writer’s theology of agape 
has been developed in other books. Here he is con- 
cerned primarily with the practical import of the 
gospel for man and society. He has written briefly 
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and powerfully. His book has the character of direct 
personal address, which communicates deep religious 
feeling. He is in dead earnest about the vitality and 
urgency of the Christian message. 

The groundwork of the theme is laid in a chapter 
on faith and reason. Following this, the meaning of 
the gospel is stated in relation to the individual, the 
church, and society. The message throughout is that 
the church needs a revival of its true nature, which 
is fellowship based on “self-giving concern for all.” 


“We must have indispensably a "eeping, 
Christian revival which is bigger ti.) ‘+2 «ld con- 
versionism and deeper than the old sv.iat gospel- 


ism” (p. 50). 

Ferré’s viewpoint might be described as evangeli- 
cal piety united with a liberal social gospel. He be- 
lieves that God as agape makes direct demands upon 
us for the transformation of the world more and 
more nearly into the fellowship of love. One cannot 
deny that the author’s heart is in the right place; 
but it is no use saying what the Christian must do in 
society unless this be accompanied by recognition 
of the realities of that society and of the nature of 
social action. Such realism I do not find here. Sen- 
tences like these come as counsels of perfection: 
“The Church must always speak the full truth of 
Christ in love’’; “All imperialism must go as quickly 
as possible’; “Christianity must destroy war.” 

The reflections on faith and reason lead to con- 
fusion. What can it possibly mean for reason to 
“check and challenge” faith if that faith “has its 
own validity” (p. 15)? Professor Ferré says: ‘The 
limits of science as a theory of truth have now been 
drawn” (p. 4). By whom has this been done?— 
DanrEL D. WILLIAMS. 


GILBERT, CLARK R. Devotions for Youth. New 
York: Association Press—-Revell Co., 1943. 144 
pages. $1.75. 


Within this attractive volume Mr. Gilbert, a 
teacher with religious insight, has collected a rich 
variety of devotional material for young people. 
Whether it be for church, school, club, or camp use, 
one is almost certain to find here something fresh 
and vital to fit the occasion. There are 124 selections 
of different types: short and long devotional serv- 
ices, talks, readings, and discussion-type devotions. 
They are life-centered, youth-inspired, and tested. 
One of the finest features of the book is a short in- 
troductory section, which helps a young person take 
what he needs from these materials but encourages 
him to recast them with his own individuality and 
spirit. Every leader of young people should see this 
book.—Davip E. WITHERIDGE. 


Gover, T. R. Cambridge Retrospect. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1943. xii+175 pages. $2.00. 


T. R. Glover, whose death has been announced 
since the appearance of this book, was never a dull 
writer, and he wrote nothing more readable than 


this intimate account of Cambridge University. The 
first chapter presents a choice selection of revealing 
incidents reaching from the legendary beginning to 
the nineteenth century. The remaining five chapters 
deal with the period of the author’s own experience. 
With fine critical appreciation and pleasant humor 
Glover delineates the teachers and tutors with whom 
he was acquainted. They were hig!!v competent and 
highly individualized men. Some «f them are au- 
thors still familiar to students, but in Glover’s ex- 
perience the ablest writers were not as a rule the 
most effective teachers. The author’s acquaintance 
with Canada and the United States supplies some 
happy elements of illustration. The book is not only 
a treasury of information about Cambridge but also 
a witty and loving tribute to the university, by one 
who was himself a distinguished representative of 
her scholarship.—J. T. McNEILL. 


Go.p1nG, Louts. In the Steps of Moses. Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society, 1943. vit+556 pages. 
$2.50. 


In the spring of 1936 the author, guided by the 
Bible, tradition from the Talmud and legend of his 
father’s telling, his own imagination, the findings of 
scholarship, and picture post cards, sought to fol- 
low by automobile the route of Moses and the host. 
That scholarly opinions rate so low is not because 
the author has an unscholarly mind but because he 
found them confusing and uninspiring. However, the 
volume and the appended Bibliography give the 
impression that Golding is too catholic in his defini- 
tion of scholarship and had too slight an acquaint- 
ance with more recent publications. 

The first part of the trip was from Cairo and 
vicinity to Gebel Musa, with a side trip to Tanis; the 
second was from Suez to Aqaba, via Ain Kadeis, and 
thence northward to Allenby Bridge. Whatever may 
be the correct identification of sites, it was, at least 
through this territory that the Israelites once passed. 
As much as can be described of this country and its 
people today from a hasty survey is well given here. 
The author’s own way of weaving tradition and 
folklore into the narrative helps to create the at- 
mosphere of the Israelite wanderings (though in the 
latter part Lawrence becomes a King Charles’s 
head) and makes this book different from other ac- 
counts of the land of the Exodus.—CHARLES 
FRANCIS NIMs. 


GoopsPEED, EpGar J. (ed.). The Goodspeed Parallel 
New Testament: The American Translation and 
the King James Version in Parallel Columns, with 
Introductions and Explanatory Notes. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1943. viii-++600 
pages. $2.00. 

The reader of this volume is able at a glance to 
note the chief modifications which modern biblical 
studies, textual and otherwise, bring to our under- 
standing of the correct translation of the New Tes- 
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tament. The introductions and notes are brief. 
Through the use of a medium-size print the size of 
the book has been kept down, though it is rather 
heavy. The reader has an opportunity to enjoy the 
advantages of both the King James Version and a 
modern version, one illuminating the other.—A. N. 
WILDER. 


Harkness, GeorciA. The Glory of God: Poems and 
Prayers for Devotional Use. Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1943. 125 pages. $1.00. 


This little pocket-size volume contains fifty 
poems and fifty prayers, all of which, by the quality 
of devotion we expect in Miss Harkness’ work and 
the actuality of theme, offer genuine solace or 
strength to the reader—A. N. WILDER 


Hesert, A. G. The Throne of David: A Study of 
the Ful filment of the Old Testament in Jesus Christ 
and His Church. New York: Morehouse-Gor- 
ham Co., Inc., 1941. 277 pages. $3.75. 


Many American scholars will be allergic to this 
book, for it is pervaded by that ecclesiastical and 
doctrinal flavor so characteristic of the British 
Anglo-Catholic. It defends with apologetic vigor 
(albeit with disciplined caution) the mystical and 
allegorical interpretation of Scripture, the validity 
of sacrifice, and the finality of biblical dogma. It 
gives scant heed either to the techniques of German 
and American critics or to the dialectical perspec- 
tives of neo-Protestant theology. 

Nevertheless, in spite of and because of these 
allergies, the book merits careful reading. The au- 
thor tackles the important task of defining the theo- 
logical continuity between the Old Testament and 
the New, between the old Israel and the new, be- 
tween the prophecies of the Messiah and the Messiah 
himself. As his point of approach, he adopts the 
biblical standpoint and categories of early Chris- 
tians, frankly repudiating the evolutionary cate- 
gories and humanistic standpoint of modern liberal- 
ism. From this standpoint he analyzes Israel’s 
messianic expectations, her sense of universal mis- 
sion, her understanding of the law and the sacrifices. 
These are all valid, but incomplete apart from Jesus 
Christ. He fulfils the law and the hope, for in him as 
Messiah the Heavenly Kingdom comes. In him, uni- 
versal sin and death are conquered. In his death he 
anticipated and accomplished an eternal sacrifice. 
On the Cross, he is exalted to the Throne of David, 
to which all nations will come in worship. Because 
the gospel centers in this event, theology is always 
and only “the systematic formulation of the Hebrew 
conception of the Messianic hope, as it has been 
fulfilled in history by the Messiah Jesus.”’ And be- 
cause the Bible as a whole mediates to us this act of 
God, it remains a unique and inspired witness to the 
revealed will of God.—Paut S. Mrnear. 


Hitti, Pum K. The Arabs: A Short History. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1943. ix-+224 pages. $2.00. 


Because of an increased interest in the Near 
East, Americans will welcome this appealing short 
version of Professor Hitti’s larger and more detailed 
History of the Arabs (Macmillan, 1937; 767 pp.). The 
main theme of the book is the brilliant contribution 
which the Arabs have made to world civilization. 
The present situation in Arab lands is suggested 
most briefly, in line with the author’s thesis that the 
past history of the Arabs shows a high intellectual 
and moral potential, which still maintains force of 
value to the world. The book is addressed to the 
general reader and deserves wide circulation.— 
Joun A. WILSON. 


HOMRIGHAUSEN, ELMER G. Choose Ye This Day. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1943. 152 
pages. $1.50. 


This book is, technically, the report of a special 
Committee on Decision and Commitment of the 
Department of Evangelism of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Actually, it is 
the work of the chairman of that committee, who 
first wrote the report, submitted it to the committee 
for comment and suggestions, then re-wrote it for 
publication under his own name. 

The book does not deal with methods of evan- 
gelism. Neither is it primarily an exhortation to 
evangelistic endeavor. Its purpose is (1) to come to 
grips with the task of evangelizing the unchurched 
of this generation; (2) to restudy the task of the 
churches to bring present church members to a 
more serious decision and commitment to Jesus 
Christ and his cause; and (3) “to study afresh the 
nature, elements, meaning and implications of deci- 
sion and commitment to Jesus Christ in our times.” 

The author does not belittle the task of religious 
education or decry the social gospel, but these are 
not his central interests. His central interest is in- 
dicated in the title of chapter v, “The Significance 
of Jesus Christ in Decision and Commitment.” To 
secure decision for and commitment to Jesus Christ 
is the central task of evangelism. And the Christ to 
whom this commitment is to be made is a highly 
theological Christ, the product of mature Christian 
thought, not the human Jesus who called men to 
follow him. ‘The major questions.... become: 
what think ye of Christ? Is God in him in a decisive 
way or not? Is he the center of history, the Word 
made flesh for our redemption, the one crucial figure 
of the centuries to whom we must turn for judg- 
ment and light? Is Christianity .... definitely cen- 
tered in a divinely sent person who not only once 
lived in the stream of history, but is alive today, and 
to whom we must constantly return for judgment 
and mercy?” The author argues powerfully and 
eloquently, and many will agree with his views. But 
many others will question if Christian decision is, 
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indeed, decision for and commitment to even so 
majestic a figure in a theological system.—CHARLES 
T. Homan. 


HuTcuHInson, Pau. From Victory to Peace. Chica- 
go: Willett, Clark & Co., 1943. ix-+226 pages. 
$1.50. 


Mr. Hutchinson surveys the problem of peace 
and finds substantial agreement between the moral 
demands of Christianity and the realism of political 
leaders. The book is a challenge to the church to 
“wage peace,” as the alternative to postwar disil- 
lusionment, exploitation, and racial conflict. It is a 
race between Christian influence and a chaotic vio- 
lence too terrible to contemplate. This is a valuable 
discussion book for church groups.—E. E. AUBREY. 


JAEGER, WERNER. Humanism and Theology. (Aqui- 
nas Lecture, 10943.) Milwaukee: Marquette 
University Press, 1943. 96 pages. $1.50. 

Two forms of humanism are distinguished: a 
relativistic, skeptical, man-centered form (Eurip- 
ides, Protagoras); and a theocentric or, at least, 
God-including form (Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Augustine, Thomas). Both forms have endured 
throughout European history The continuity of the 
development is traced. It is pointed out that the 
effect in Greece of the skepticism of the Sophists 
was only to bring about a higher level of theological 
humanism. The suggestion is made that this cyclical 
development indicates ‘‘a structural law of the mind 
which requires God as the center of its world.” I 
should add that there is every sign that we have 
been going through another turn of the spiral. Mod- 
ern sophism has not gone for nothing. Because of it, 
no longer can we look to Thomas and Augustine for 
our “integral humanism.” But we might look to 
William James, Fechner, Whitehead, Berdyaev, 
Niebuhr!—CHARLES HARTSHORNE. 


Joap, C. E. M. God and Evil. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1943. 349 pages. $3.00. 


This is an amazingly frank and honest account 
of Joad’s spiritual and intellectual odyssey. For 
many years he has been unable to accept the posi- 
tion of traditional theism, for several good reasons. 
But the “obtusiveness of evil,” while it has been one 
of the major obstacles to his acceptance of theism, 
is yet the one fundamental fact which has caused 
Joad to reconsider the whole question of spiritual 
orientation. 

The modern explanation that evil is “‘a mere by- 
product of environment and circumstance” is no 
longer tenable; rather it “is endemic in the heart of 
man.” Furthermore, man is unable to overcome 
evil by his own unaided efforts. The reality of ulti- 
mate evil, which in other men has produced a con- 
viction in regard to God, has generated in Joad the 
“need” for a God who can be a source of strength. 
Thus the “reopening of a closed question.” 


But his objections to the notion of a personal, 
omnipotent, benevolent, and creator God still seem 
sound. Yet he is unsatisfied intellectually with both 
mechanism and evolutionary theism; and subjec- 
tivistic theories of value and knowledge are self-de- 
feating. However, he does believe that there is a 
world of eternal values which transcends natural 
processes and which can be known intuitively. These 
values may be expressions of a personal underlying 
unity. 

But having gone this far, Joad is unable to go all 
the way in accepting the Christian faith. Some of 
its doctrines, especially those concerning Christ, are 
distasteful. When compared with other religions, 
Christianity loses much of its supposed superiority. 

Some of the discussions are excellent. Others are 
vitiated by loose thinking and unexamined pre- 
suppositions. Some of his alternatives are straw 
men. One has the feeling that he is not acquainted 
with the best of modern religious thought.—BER- 
NARD M. LOoMER. 


The Journal of Religious Thought, Vol. I, No. 1. 
Washington, D.C.: Howard University Press, 
1943. 72 pages. $1.00 per year. Single copies, 
$0.50. 

This initial issue of a semiannual religious jour- 
nal to be published under Negro auspices gives high 
promise. Conceived in terms of scholarly articles 
dealing with crucial issues in the social order, this 
number is organized around the theme of world 
community. 

The articles deal with problems confronting the 
efforts to achieve community in America, Latin 
America, Europe, India, China, and Africa. In this 
stimulating and enlightening series one would have 
welcomed longer articles on China and Africa. 

The issue is well edited, the format is pleasing, 
and the typography is excellent.—E. E. AUBREY. 


LawTON, GEorGE (ed.). New Goals for Old Age. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1943. xi+210 
pages. $3.25. 

For a long time now, sociologists, doctors, and 
other avid students of vital statistics have been 
pointing out that our population is becoming an in- 
creasingly older one. But, as the editor of this new 
volume comments, “while medical science is making 
it easier for people to grow old, the cultural pattern 
is making it more difficult.” 

This book is an attempt on the part of a group of 
psychologists and welfare workers to think through 
some of the social implications of having a large 
group of old people in this country. While a few of 
the authors summarize statistical and factual stud- 
ies, the majority attempt rather to present a point 
of view in which general principles are made con- 
crete by the use of illustrations and examples. The 
book is therefore of considerable value to preachers 
and other professional workers who have many con- 
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tacts with old people. It should also prove worth 
while as a starting-place for further research in 
psychology and social service.—Cyrit O. Houte. 


Lewis, C. S. The Screwtape Letters. New York: 
Macmillan, 1943. 160 pages. $1.50. 


Here is profound theology in the hilarious mood. 
The efforts of a junior devil to keep firm hold on a 
Christian convert are assisted by the sage advice 
of his infernal uncle, Screwtape, who is well versed 
both in human frailties and in divine powers. The 
book thus constitutes a penetrating examination of 
the spiritual life with the instruments of irony. Read 
it, chuckle, and meditate-——Epwin E. AuBREY. 


MarITAIN, JACQUES. Saint Thomas and the Prob- 
lem of Evil. (Aquinas Lecture, 1942.) Milwaukee: 
Marquette University Press, 1942. 46 pages. 
$1.00. 


Maritain singles out two phases of Thomas’ 
doctrine of the nature of evil: first, the meaning of 
the existence of evil in this world; second, the cause 
of evil where free will is concerned. The solution of 
the first problem lies in the consideration that, since 
there can be no love in mutual friendship between 
God and creature without created freedom and since 
there can be no created freedom which is not fallible, 
i.e.; productive of evil, evil is the price for the glory 
of salvation by grace. The solution of the second 
problem is this: “Evil lies in acting without refer- 
ence to the rule; and in this.... there are two mo- 
ments to be distinguished, not with regard to time 
but according to ontological order: first moment, 
not considering the rule, which is a negation, an 
absence, the lack of a good which is not yet due; and 
second moment, acting with that negation, which, 
from the sole fact that one acts with it, becomes a 
privation, an absence of a due good in the action” 
(Pp. 31). 

Maritain is content with a restatement of the 
views of Thomas. He seems to consider them basic 
for any metaphysical analysis of the fact of evil. He 
suggests that Thomas appropriated the classical 
Augustinian teaching according to which evil is an 
absence or privation of being. To this it should be 
remarked that when Augustine was led from Neo- 
Platonism to Paulinism, he learned to view evil, 
particularly moral evil, as a rebellion against God 
grounded in selfish pride. Thus he came to explain 
the cause of evil in a way of which Thomas knew 
but which Maritain does not mention—a way that 
would lead to results completely different from those 
suggested in this little book—WmHELM PAuUcK. 


NEUMAN, ABRAHAM A. Cyrus Adler: A Biographi- 
cal Sketch. New York: American Jewish Com- 
mittee, 1942. 233 pages. $2.50. 

This biography, written by the man who suc- 
ceeded Dr. Adler in the presidency of Dropsie Col- 


lege in Philadelphia, is happily devoid of the senti- 
mentality which could have been easily lavished 
upon the master by the disciple. The author, whose 
gifts as scholar and historian have been amply dem- 
onstrated, once again shows himself master of his 
material. It is informed, but not spoiled, by the 
great affection he had for his subject. Nor is there 
any evidence of the ideological differences obtaining 
between the two, especially since Dr. Adler was not 
a Zionist and Dr. Neuman is a warm advocate of the 
movement. 

Dr. Adler touched American Jewish life at more 
points, probably, than any of his contemporaries. 
He was not a rabbi, yet he was a Semitics scholar 
and a historian and editor of repute. He was the 
recipient of the first doctorate in Semitics awarded 
by an American university (Johns Hopkins). 
Through his work as a young man in Washington, 
at the Smithsonian Institution, he made lifelong 
friends in our capital; and, as a representative of our 
government to many international conferences, he 
made friendships in many capitals of the world. 
These contacts with leading statesmen of the Old 
World later contributed to his stature as a states- 
man when he represented American Jewry at the 
Peace Conference in 1919 and during the following 
years so turbulent for all Jews. He organized the 
American Jewish Committee and exerted himself in 
behalf of stricken European Jewry from the Kishi- 
nev pogrom in 1903 until his death in 1940. His 
genius as an organizer is evidenced in the institu- 
tions he founded or helped to found: the United 
Synagogue of America, Dropsie College, Gratz Col- 
lege for Jewish Teachers, and the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America. He served as chairman of 
the committee of the Jewish Publication Society 
which translated the Hebrew Scriptures into Eng- 
lish. When the Jewish Quarterly Review was about 
ready to give up the ghost in London, he brought 
it to Dropsie College and resuscitated it by serving 
as its editor. He was chiefly responsible for bringing 
Dr. Solomon Schechter to this country to head the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, which he reorganized 
prior to Schechter’s coming and which he headed 
following Schechter’s death. 

This biography is, in a sense, a personalized his- 
tory of the last fifty years of the American Jewish 
community, during its rise to its present position as 
the leading Jewry of the world. Dr. Adler helped 
sha and mold it and give it conscious purpose and 
direction.—BARUCH BRAUNSTEIN. 


PuyTHIAN-ADAMS, W. J. The People and the Pres- 
ence: A Study of the At-One-Ment. London and 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1942. 298 
pages. $3.75. 

The author of this book sets forth the place of the 
temple in the two Testaments, more particularly of 
all material bearing on the dwelling of God with his 
people: ark, tabernacle, Shekinah, temple, incarna- 
tion, Holy Spirit. It is a study in biblical theology 
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rather than in ritual and liturgy. His chief interest 
is in the continuity that runs through the Bible and 
in Old Testament foreshadowings of the indwelling 
of God with his people under the new covenant. The 
writer, however, does not see the two covenants in 
the relation of a material versus a spiritual indwell- 
ing. His sacramental view insists that the new cove- 
nant, whether as announced by Jeremiah or realized 
in the incarnation and in Pentecost, involves an ac- 
tual indwelling of God in the church calling for li- 
turgical expression and an actual incorporation of the 
New Israel into God. In this connection he deplores 
the fact that many Christian churches take their 
pattern of worship from the synagogue alone and 
not from the symbolism of the Old Temple. Though 
written from the point of view of a lofty ecclesiol- 
ogy, there is no explicit stress on the Eucharist. It is 
not this kind of “tabernacling” that the author em- 
phasizes but rather that suggested by the figures of 
the Vine and of the Body. The biblical exposition is 
set in a framework of evolutionism which sees all ex- 
istence as a record of the impartation of God’s life to 
his creation—an impartation resulting in more and 
more perfect organismic and holistic achievement. 

Old Testament scholars will find here an informed 
if bold and precarious treatment of the difficult issues 
that concern the ark and the tabernacle. In the New 
Testament, despite a very conservative judgment as 
to sources, there is much of interest. Notable pas- 
sages, such as Jesus’ saying about the new temple, 
Stephen’s defense, the Pauline temple sayings, and 
notably the relevant Johannine material, are sug- 
gestively canvassed. The author follows a precarious 
method again in assuming that important evidence 
germane to his thesis can be inferred from fragmen- 
tary citations of the Old Testament. But there is no 
question that the conception of the indwelling pres- 
ence of God with his people was one of those that 
conditioned New Testament theology, and we should 
be grateful for this exploration of the field. 

The chief criticism of the New Testament section 
of the book would be that the author, finding his 
best evidence in the strata or sources proceeding 
from the Hellenist movement or the gentile church 
(Acts, chap. 7; Ephesians; John), has read some of 
his conclusions back from these into the older Jewish- 
Christian material. The book has its chief merit in 
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showing how the inevitable tension is resolved in the — 
Bible between a transcendant God and one who not © 
only abides with his people but who identifies him- 
self with them: “Man in Christ is gathered up into 
the heart of God.”—Amos N. WILDER. 


Rivxinp, Isaac. Bar Mitzvah: A Study in Jewish” 
Cultural History. With an annotated Bibliogra- 
phy. New York: Bloch, 1942. 127 pages. $1.50. 
Rivkind, the noted Jewish bibliographer and ~ 

folklorist of the Jewish Theological Seminary of | 

New York, has published a valuable study of the | 

celebration of Bar Miswah, which takes place when | 

the Jewish boy, at thirteen years of age, becomes | 
responsible for fulfilling the Commandments. While = 

the Mishnah mentions that the thirteen-year-old 7 

is fit for commandments (Aboth 5:21), this celebra- | 

tion of religious maturity, corresponding to Chris- 

tian confirmation, was originally known mostly 

among the Ashkenazic Jews. Rivkind traces one | 
part of the celebration to the Gaonic period. 

In seven chapters the author deals with the ori- 
gin of the celebration, the preparation for it in the 
year preceding the boy’s maturity, the ceremonies 
in the synagogue where the confirmant reads in the 
Torah and the prophets, the sermon delivered by 
him, the banquet that follows at home, the various 
forms of the celebration among the Jews of different 
countries and times, and, finally, the good deeds 
undertaken by the boy on his new dignity in life. 

The subject is fully treated and well documented. 
The author makes use of a great many sources. It is 
a scientific and methodical piece of work; it contains 
many valuable scholarly notes. It is written in a 
beautiful Hebrew. The Bibliography consists of 468 
items covering all sources regarding the various 
phases of the celebration. The book also has five 
artistic illustrations in connection with the celebra- 
tion, a useful index of names, and a touching poetic 
dedication to the author’s son, for whose Bar Mis- 
wah the book was written. 

It is a pity that the author did not include a 
comparative study of Bar Miswah and Christian 
confirmation, attempting to trace their origins and 
interrelations. The book is of importance for folk- 
lore and of value for the history of Jewish culture.— 
SAMUEL I. FEIGIN. 
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THE SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 4 
LESSONS FROM LUKE IN THE ii 
GREEK GOSPEL LECTIONARY _ werzcer 


A valuable contribution to textual history of the Greek New Testament. The texts 
of fourteen Greek lectionary manuscripts of the Saturday and Sunday lessons from Luke 
are collected and published for the first time. 

The stimulating interpretation analyzes the character of the New Testament text in 
this area of Greek lectionaries, describes the nature and extent of the influence of lec- 
tionary use upon nonlectionary Gospel manuscripts, makes suggestions regarding the 
background of the lectionary text and the development of the lectionary system in the 
Saturday and Sunday lessons. Mr. Metzger proposes the theory that the section of the 
lectionary studied here is derived from a “‘pre-Caesarean” Egyptian source. The abun- 
dance of evidence on which he bases this and other conclusions is presented in ten tables. 


Volume Il, Number 3, in the Series 
Studies in the Lectionary Text planographed, paper bound, $] 50 
of the Greek Aew Testament 
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The American Translation The King James Version 


THE GOODSPEED 2@arallel 
NEW TESTAMENT 


By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


Dr. PRESTON BRADLEY, noted minister, author, and radio speaker, in The Chicago Sun 
Book Week, says: “In my own pulpit readings I usually use the King James Version, but 
this year I am going to read the King James first and then the American translation. I 
predict a renewal of interest in the ancient scriptures and a better understanding of their 
meaning from this important Goodspeed Parallel New Testament.” 


‘With many readers and most preachers this volume will immediately take its place as 
the favorite edition of the New Testament for everyday use.”— The Christian Century. 


‘‘Here is preserved the unequaled beauty of the King James Version, with all the added 
qualities of the Goodspeed translation. There is nothing lost and there are invaluable 
gains.””—DaniEL Po.ine, The Christian Herald. 


Vivid historical introductions to each book and extensive explan- 
atory notes give this Parallel New Testament unique value. $2.00 
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JOHN DURY 


Advocate of 
Christian Reunion 


By J. MINTON BATTEN 


Scarritt College 


The history of a man’s devotion to 
a cause that is still of vital interest 
today. This book includes: 


Biography 


This is the first complete account of all the 
varied activities of this extraordinary apostle 
of Christian reunion. It makes clear for the 
first time the full significance of Dury’s ca- 
reer. The wide range of his talents, the in- 
domitable heroism of his spirit, the extent 
and importance of his literary output, and 
the completeness of his devotion to his task 
are portrayed. 


Church History 


From 1628 to 1680 Dury devoted himself with 
indefatigable zeal to establishing peace and 
promoting unity among the Christian church- 
es of the Protestant countries of Europe. He 
devised new techniques for the promotion of 
his cause, many of which have proved effec- 
tive in later reunion efforts. Traveling almost 
constantly, Dury had excellent opportuni- 
ties to observe the conditions of the churches, 
and his writings bring to light much valuable 
information on this subject and provide a 
survey of most of the reunion movements of 
the century. 


Political and Cultural History 


Rulers, churchmen, statesmen, leaders in 
the fields of science and literature as they 
were seen by Dury also pass in review in this 
book. Dury’s incidental contributions as a 
pioneer in modern educational theory and 
library science are not neglected. 


$2.50 
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fl new and complete survey of 


SOCIOLOGY 
OF RELIGION 


By JOACHIM WACH 


How does religion affect society? 
How does society affect religion? 


This book is the first book in English 
to present a complete survey of man’s 
religious life from the point of view 
of a sociologist. It is a synthesis of 
the material gathered in theological, 
anthropological, and sociological 
studies on the interrelation of religion 
and society both past and present. It 
includes the first systematic classifi- 
cation of types of religious groups. 


An excellent textbook for classes on 
the sociology of religion both in theo- 
logical and sociological courses, this 
book is at the same time an original 
contribution. The author examines 
the role of religion in the formation, 
integration, and transformation of 
society and the effect of social or- 
ganization, stratification, and differ- 
entiation upon religion. The result 
is a typology of religious groups, 
their expression in belief, cult, and 
fellowship, their leadership and sym- 
bols of integration. 


» $5.00 


The University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenue Chicago 37, Illinois 


























